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THE NATURAL LIMITS OF SLAVERY EXPANSION* 
CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


In the forefront of that group of issues which, for more than 
a decade before the secession of the cotton states, kept the 
northern and southern sections of the United States in irritat- 
ing controversy and a growing sense of enmity, was the ques- 
tion whether the federal government should permit and protect 
the expansion of slavery into the western territories. If it be 
granted that this was not at all times the foremost cause of 
controversy between the sections, it must be acknowledged that 
no other question was the subject of such continuous and wide- 
spread interest nor of such acrimonious debate. While behind 
it lay the larger question whether slavery should be allowed to 
persist permanently where it already existed, it was this imme- 
diate problem of the extension of the institution that gave ex- 
citement to the political contests of 1843 to 1845, of 1847 to 1851, 
and of 1854 to 1860. It was upon this particular issue that a new 
and powerful sectional party appeared in 1854, that the majority 
of the Secessionists of the cotton states predicated their action 
in 1860 and 1861, and it was upon this also that President-elect 
Lincoln forced the defeat of the compromise measures in the 
winter of 1860-61. It seems safe to say that had this question 
been eliminated or settled amicably, there would have been no 


secession and no Civil War. 


“Reprinted by permission from the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XVI, 151-171 (September, 1929). 
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The essential points in the controversy over slavery expansion 
are well known; but in order to focus attention upon the phase 
of the question here under discussion, it is desirable to cite them 
again. As stated by the supporters of the Wilmot Proviso and 
the opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, it was the question 
whether the plantation system of agriculture and negro slave 
labor should be allowed to take possession of the vast western 
plains, shut out the white home-owning small farmer and the 
white free laborer, and, by the creation of new slave states, so 
far increase the political strength of the “slave power” that it 
would be able to dominate the whole nation in its own interest. 
As stated by the pro-slavery men, it was the question whether 
an important and essential southern interest, guaranteed by the 
federal compact, should be stigmatized by the general govern- 
ment itself and excluded from the territories owned in common 
by all the states, with the inevitable consequence of so weaken- 
ing the southern people politically that they would soon no 
longer be able to defend themselves against hostile and ruinous 
legislation. This brief explanation does not cover all the ground, 
but it may suffice for the present purpose. Each party to the 
controversy considered itself on the defensive and, therefore, to 
each the issue seemed of vital importauce. Neither was willing to 
surrender anything. 

Disregarding the stock arguments—constitutional, economic, 
social, and what not—advanced by either group, let us examine 
afresh the real problem involved. Would slavery, if legally per- 
mitted to do so, have taken possession of the territories or of any 
considerable portion of them? There is no question but that our 
own generation must, if the fears of the anti-expansionists were 
well founded, sympathize with the opposition to slavery exten- 
sion. But were their apprehensions well founded? A number of 
eminent historians, while admitting that slavery could not have 
flourished on the high arid lands of New Mexico, have either 
ignored the question with respect to Kansas or have tacitly seemed 
to assume that the upper plains region would have become a 
slave section but for the uprising of the people of the free states. 
They have pointed to various projects for annexations or pro- 
tectorates to the south of the United States as further evidence 


of a dangerous program for the extension of the slave power. 
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They have applauded the prophecy of Lincoln, in his “house- 
divided” speech, that slavery, if not arrested, would extend 
over the whole country, North as well as South. Despite a lin- 
gering disinclination to question Lincoln’s infallibility, probably 
few students of that period today would fully subscribe to that 
belief, Indeed, many of them have already expressed their dis- 
belief; but so far as I am aware the subject has never been ex- 
amined comprehensively and the results set down. It is time 
that such an examination should be made; and, since those more 
competent have not attempted it, I shall endeavor in this paper 
to direct attention to the question, even if I throw little new 
light upon it. 

The causes of the expansion of slavery westward from the 
South Atlantic Coast are now well understood. The industrial 
revolution and the opening of world markets had continually 
increased the consumption and demand for raw cotton, while the 
abundance of fertile and cheap cotton lands in the Gulf States 
had steadily lured cotton farmers and planters westward. Where 
large-scale production was possible, the enormous demand for a 
steady supply of labor had made the use of slaves inevitable, 
for a sufficient supply of free labor was unprocurable on the 
frontier. Within one generation, the cotton-growing slave belt 
had swept across the Gulf region from eastern Georgia to Texas. 
A parallel movement had carried slaves, though in smaller ratio 
to whites, into the tobacco and hemp fields of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri. The most powerful factor in the westward 
movement of slavery was cotton, for the land available for other 
staples—sugar, hemp, tobacco—was limited, while slave labor 
was not usually profitable in growing grain. This expansion 
of the institution was in response to economic stimuli; it had 
been inspired by no political program nor by any ulterior po- 
litical purpose. It requires but little acquaintance with the 


} 


, ys wi) gis 
strongly may ualistic and 


unregimented society of that day to 





see that it would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry out such an extensive program; nor is there any evi- 
dence that such a program existed. There was incentive enough 
in the desire of the individual slaveowner for the greater profits 
which he expected in the new lands. The movement would go on 


as far as suitable cotton lands were to be found or as long as 
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there was a reasonable expectation of profit from slave labor, 
provided, of course, that no political barrier was encountered. 

The astonishing rapidity of the advance of the southern fron- 
tier prior to 1840 had alarmed the opponents of slavery, who 
feared that the institution would extend indefinitely into the 
West. But by 1849-50, when the contest over the principle of 
the Wilmot Proviso was at its height, the western limits of the 
cotton-growing region were already approximated; and by the 
time the new Republican party was formed to check the further 
expansion of slavery, the westward march of the cotton planta- 
tion was evidently slowing down. The northern frontier of 
cotton production west of the Mississippi had already been estab- 
lished at about the northern line of Arkansas.‘ Only a negli- 
gible amount of the staple was being grown in Missouri. 
West of Arkansas a little cotton was cultivated by the slave- 
holding, civilized Indians; but until the Indian territory should 
be opened generally to white settlement—a development of 
which there was no immediate prospect—it could not become 
a slaveholding region of any importance. The only possibility 
of a further westward extension of the cotton belt was in Texas. 
In that state alone was the frontier line of cotton and slavery 
still advancing. 

In considering the possibilities of the further extension of 
slavery, then, it is necessary to examine the situation in Texas 
in the eighteen-fifties. Though slaves had been introduced into 
Texas by some of Stephen F. Austin’s colonists, they were not 
brought in large numbers until after annexation. Before the 
Texas Revolution, the attitude of the Mexican government and 
the difficulty of marketing the products of slave labor had checked 
their introduction; while during the period of the Republic, 
the uncertainty as to the future of the country, the heavy tariff 
laid upon Texas cotton by the United States,? which in the 
absence of a direct trade with Europe was virtually the only 
market for Texas cotton, and the low price of cotton after 1839, 


‘See charts in Atlas of American Agriculture (Washington, 1918), Part 
V, Sect. A: Cotton, 16-17. 


‘“G. P. Garrison, “Texan Diplomatic Correspondence,” American His- 
torical Association, Annual Report, 1907, I, 522, II, 620; 1908, II, 844, 
1215. 
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had been sufficient in general to restrain the cotton planter from 
emigrating to the new country. Annexation to the United States 
and the successful termination of the war with Mexico removed 
most of these impediments. Thereafter there was no tariff to 
pay; slave property was safe; land agents offered an abundance 
of cheap rich lands near enough to the coast and to navigable 
rivers to permit ready exportation; and the price of cotton was 
again at a profitable figure. Planters with their slaves poured 
into the new state in increasing numbers. They settled along the 
northeastern border, where they had an outlet by way of the 
Red River, or in the east and southeast along the rivers which 
flowed into the Gulf. But these rivers were not navigable very 
far from the coast, and the planter who went far into the in- 
terior found difficulty in getting his cotton to market. He must 
either wait upon a rise in the river and depend upon occasional 
small steamers or the risky method of floating his crop down on 
rafts; or he must haul it during the wet winter season along 
nearly impassable pioneer roads and across unbridged streams 
to Houston or Shreveport, or some other far-off market. The 
larger his crop, the more time, difficulty, and expense of getting 
it to market. 

Obviously, there was a geographic limit beyond which, under 
such conditions, the growth of large crops of cotton was unprof- 
itable. Therefore, in the early fifties, the cotton plantations 
tended to cluster in the river counties in the eastern and south- 
ern parts of the state. While the small farmers and stockmen 


l 


pushed steadily out into the central section of Texas, driving 
the Indians before them, the cotton plantations and the mass of 
the slaves lagged far behind. The up-country settlers grew their 
little crops of grain on some of the finest cotton lands of the 
world; and they sold their surplus to immigrants and to army 
posts. Few negroes were to be found on these upland farms, 
both because the prices demanded for slaves were too high for 
the farmers to buy them, and because the seasonal character of 
labor in grain growing rendered the use of slaves unprofitable. 
Though negro mechanics were in demand and were hired at 
high wages, the field hand had to be employed fairly steadily 
throughout the year if his labor was to show a profit. Negroes 
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were even less useful in handling range stock than in farming 
and were rarely used for that purpose.’ 

Therefore, the extension of the cotton plantation into the in- 
terior of Texas had to wait upon the development of a cheaper 
and more eflicient means of transportation. As all attempts to 
improve the navigation of the shallow, snag-filled rivers failed, 
it became more and more evident that the only solution of the 
problem of the interior planter lay in the building of railroads. 
Throughout the eighteen-fifties, and indeed for two decades 
after the war, there was a feverish demand for railroads in all 
parts of the State. The newspapers of the period were full of 
projects and promises, and scores of railroad companies were 
organized or promoted. But capital was lacking and the roads 
were slow in building. Not a single railroad had reached the 
fertile black-land belt of central Texas by 1860. There can 
hardly be any question that the cotton plantations with their 
working forces of slaves would have followed the railroads west- 
ward until they reached the black-land prairies of central Texas 
or the semi-arid plains which cover the western half of the 
state. But would they have followed on into the prairies and 
the plains? 

It is important to recall that eastern Texas, like the older 
South Atlantic and Gulf cotton region, is a wooded country, 
where the essential problem of enclosing fields was easily solved 
by the rail fence. But in the black-land prairies there was no 
fencing material, except for a little wood along the creeks; and 
during the fifties the small fields of the farmers were along these 
streams. The prairies, generally, were not enclosed and put 
under the plow until after the introduction of barbed wire in the 
late seventies. Unless the planter had resorted to the expense 
of shipping rails from eastern Texas, there was no way in which 
he could have made more use of the prairie lands than the small 


farmers did. Here, then, in the central black-land prairies, was 


a temporary barrier to the westward movement of the slave 


‘J. De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men (Vhi'a 


delphia, 1858), 352-53; Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey through 
'exas =. «Sw )SO( New York, 1860), 440-41 
{Smooth wire was used for fencing to some extent in the fifties, bul 


it was expensive and was ineffective for keeping cattle out of the fields. 
Barbed wire, invented in 1873, began to be used extensively in Texa 
about 1878 or 1879. 
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plantation. Beyond it was another barrier that would have been 
permanently impassable. 

Running north and south, just west of the black-land belt, and 
almost in the geographical center of the state, is a hilly, wooded 
strip of varying width known as the East and West Cross 'Tim- 
bers, which is prolonged to the south and southwest by the Ed- 
wards Plateau. West of the Cross Timbers begins the semi- 
arid plain which rises to the high, flat table-land of the Staked 
Plains, or Llano Estacado, in the extreme west and northwest. 
Except for a few small cattle ranches, there were almost no 
settlements in this plains country before 1860; and despite the 
heavy immigation into Texas after the Civil War, it was not 
until the eighties that farmers began to penetrate this section. 

The history of the agricultural development of the ‘Texas 
plains region since 1880 affords abundant evidence that it would 
never have become suitable for plantation slave labor. Let us 
turn, for a moment, to this later period. The Texas and Pacifie 
Railroad, completed by 1882 and followed by the building of 
other roads into and across the plains, afforded transportation ; 
and the introduction of barbed wire solved the fencing problem. 
State and railroad lands were offered to settlers at low prices. 
Farmers began moving into the eastern plains about 1880, but 
they were driven back again and again by droughts. It took more 
than twenty years of experimentation and adaptation with wind- 
mills, dry-farming, and new drought-resisting feed crops for the 
cotton farmer to conquer the plains.° There is little reason to 


believe that the conquest could have been effected earlier; there 


is even less basis for belief that the region would ever have been 

filled with plantations and slaves. For reasons which will be 

advanced later, it is likely that the institution of slavery would 

have declined toward extinction in the Old South before the 

% conauest of the vlair Rene) eee ls cladl ans 

cotton conque b OL the plalns Could Nave een accomplisned, even 
Fat 


had there been no Civil War. But if the institution had re- 


mained in full vigor elsewhere, it would have been almost im- 


possible to establish the plantation system in this semi-arid see- 

I am und special liga s to my colleague, Professor W. P 
Webb, for suggestions concerning the difficulties of the early farmers in 
western Texas. IL have also some first-hand knowledge of the subject, 
for [ lived in the plains region as a boy during a time when » country 


was almost abandoned because of a prolo 4 dd drought 
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tion where, in the experimental period, complete losses of crops 
were so frequent. With so much of his capital tied up in un- 
remunerative laborers whom he must feed and clothe, it is hard 
to see how any planter could have stayed in that country. 
Moreover, in the later period the use of improved machinery, 
especially adapted to the plains, would have made slave labor 
unnecessary and unbearably expensive. The character of the 
soil and the infrequency of rainfall have enabled the western 
cotton farmer, since 1900, with the use of this improved ma- 
chinery to cultivate a far iarger acreage in cotton, and other 
crops as well, than was possible in the older South or in eastern 
Texas. The result has been the appearance of a high peak in the 
demand for labor in western Texas in the cotton-picking sea- 
son. This has called for transient or seasonal labor as in the 
grain fields—a situation that could not be met by the plantation 
system of slave labor. During the last twenty-five years this 
section has become populous and prosperous; but the beginning 
of its success as a cotton-growing region came fifty years after 
the Republican party was organized to stop the westward ad- 
vance of the “cotton barons” and their slaves. It may or may 
not have any significance that the negro has moved but little 
farther west in Texas than he was in 1860—he is still a rarity 
in the plains country—although it may be presumed that his 
labor has been cheaper in freedom than under slavery. 

But let us look for a moment at the southwestern border of 
Texas. In 1860 slavery had stopped more than one hundred 
f the Rio Grande. One obvious explana- 


and fifty miles short ¢ 
tion of this fact is that the slaveowner feared to get too close 
to the boundary lest his bondmen escape into Mexico. There is 
no doubt that this fear existed, and that slaves occasionally 
mace their way into that country. But it is worth noting that 
very little cotton was grown then or is yet grown on that border 
of Texas, except in the lower valley around Brownsville and 
along the coast about Corpus Christi. Other crops have proved 
better adapted to the soil and climate and have paid _ better. 
More significant still is the fact that very few negroes are 
found there today, for Mexican labor is cheaper than negro 


labor now, as it was in the eighteen-fifties. During the decade 


before secession, Mexican labor was used exclusively south of 
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the Nueces River. After emancipation there was still no move- 
ment of negroes into the region where Mexican labor was em- 
ployed. The disturbances which began in Mexico in 1910 have 
sent floods of Mexicans across the Rio Grande to labor in the 
fruit and truck farms of the valley and the cotton fields of south 
Texas. An interesting result is that the Mexican has steadily 
pushed the negro out of south Texas and to a considerable de- 
gree out of south-central Texas. Wherever the two have come 
into competition either on the farm or as day laborers in the 
towns, the Mexican has won. This would seem to show that 
there was little chance for the institution of African slavery to 
make headway in the direction of Mexico. 

There was another situation which checked the extension of 
slavery into southwestern Texas. A large area of the most 
fertile lands had been settled by German immigrants, who had 
begun coming into that district in the late eighteen-forties. Not 
only were the Germans opposed to slavery; they were too poor 
to purchase slaves. They needed labor, as all pioneers do; but 
their needs were met by the steady inflow of new German immi- 
grants, whose habit it was to hire themselves out until they were 
able to buy small farms for themselves. The system of agricul- 
ture of these industrious and frugal people had no place for the 
African, whether slave or free. Even today one sees few negroes 
among the original and typical German settlements. In 1860, 
east and southeast of San Antonio, these Germans formed a 
barrier across the front of the slaveholders. 

Before turning to the possibilities of slavery extension in 
other sections, let us consider another question that may be 
raised by those who still feel that possibly some political ad- 
vantage was to be gained for the pro-slavery cause in Texas. 
It had been provided in the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, in 1845, that as many as four additional states could 
Texas, and 


be formed from the new state, with the consent o 
that such states as should be formed from the territory “south 
of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall 
be admitted to the Union with or without slavery, as the people 
of each state asking admission may desire.” It is frequently 
said that this division, if made, would have had the effect, politi- 
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cally, of an extension of the slavery system through the addition 
of at least two and possibly eight pro-slavery votes for the 
South in the United States Senate. Though there was some 
suggestion of such a division from time to time in other parts 
of the South before 1860—and sometimes in the North—the 
sentiment for it in Texas was negligible and it was never seri- 
ously contemplated by any considerable group. <A strong state 
pride, always characteristic of the Texans, was against division. 
There was some sectional feeling between the east and the west, 
dating from the days of the Republic; and the only agitation of 
the subject before the war was in 1850 and 1851 when discon- 
tent was expressed in eastern Texas over the selection of Austin 
as the permanent location of the capital. The agitation was 
frowned upon by the pro-slavery leaders on the ground that 
separation would result in the creation of a free state in western 
Texas, which was then overwhelmingly non-slaveholding.® 

By the provisions of the Compromise of 1850, New Mexico, 
Utah, and the other territories acquired from Mexico were 
legally open to slavery. In view of well-known facts, it may 
hardly seem worth while to discuss the question whether slavery 
would ever have taken possession of that vast region; but per- 
haps some of those facts should be set down. The real western 
frontier of the cotton belt is still in Texas; for though cotton is 
grown in small quantities in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, in none of these states is the entire yield equal to that of 
certain single counties in Texas. In none is negro labor used to 
any appreciable extent, if at all. In New Mexico and Arizona, 
Mexican labor is cheaper than negro labor, as has been the case 
ever since the acquisition of the region from Mexico. It was well 
understood by sensible men, North and South, in 1850 that soil, 
climate, and native labor would form a perpetual bar to slavery 

6The Texas Republican (Marshall), July 27, Aug. 10, Oct. 4, 1849, 
May 23, 1850; Texas State Gazette (Austin), June 1, 1850, April 12, 


1851; Northern Standard (Clarksville), March 23, April 27, 1850. When, 
in 1857, one newspaper, the Jefferson Herald, advocated division in order 


to create more slaves states, the Dallas Merald opposed the proposition 
vigorously on the ground that it would do no good, as the whole West 
and Northwest would be made into free states, and said that the only 


protection for the South was in forcing a rigid adherence to the Consti- 
tution, failing which “the Union must slide.” Quoted in Texas Repub 
lican, Nov. 7, 1857. There seems to have been little other discussion of 
the subject 
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in the vast territory then called New Mexico. Possibly southern 
California could have sustained slavery, but California had al- 
ready decided that question for itself, and there was no remote 
probability that the decision would ever be reversed. As to 
New Mexico, the census of 1860, ten years after the territory 
had been thrown open to slavery, showed not a single slave; and 
this was true, also, of both Colorado and Nevada. Utah, alone 
of all these territories, was credited with any slaves at all. 
Surely these results for the ten years when, it is alleged, the 
slave power was doing its utmost to extend its system into the 
West, ought to have confuted those who had called down fren- 
zied curses upon the head of Daniel Webster for his Seventh-of- 
March speech. 

At the very time when slavery was reaching its natural and 
impassable frontiers in Texas, there arose the fateful excite- 
ment over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, or rather over the clause 
which abrogated the Missouri Compromise and left the deter- 
mination of the status of slavery in the two territories to their 
own settlers. Every student of American history knows of the 
explosion produced in the North by the “Appeal of the Inde- 
pendent Democrats in Congress to the People of the United 
States,” written and circulated by Senator Chase and other 
members of Congress. This fulmination predicted that the pas- 
sage of the bill would result in debarring free home-seeking 
immigrants and laborers from a vast region larger, excluding 
California, than all the free states, and in converting it into a 
dreary waste filled with plantations and slaves. It was a remark- 
ably skillful maneuver, and it set the North, particularly the 
Northwest, on fire. But, in all candor, what of the truth of the 
prophecy? Can anyone who examines the matter objectively 
today say that there was any probability that slavery as an in- 
stitution would ever have taken possession of either Kansas or 
Nebraska ?* Certainly cotton could not have been grown in 

7[t is clear that Senator Stephen A. Douglas believed that neither 
Nebraska nor Kansas would ever become a slave state. See quotations 
from his speeches in Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1868 
(Boston, 1928), 108, 198. It is well known now, chiefly through the 
studies of Professor Frank Hodder, that Douglas’ purpose in introduc- 


ing the bill was to promote the building of a Pacific railroad west from 
Chicago, not to extend slavery. 
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either, for it was not grown in the adjacent part of Missouri. 
Hemp, and possibly tobacco, might have been grown in a limited 
portion of eastern Kansas along the Missouri and the lower 
Kansas rivers; and if no obstacle had been present, undoubtedly 
a few negroes would have been taken into eastern Kansas. But 
the infiltration of slaves would have been a slow process. 
Apparently, there was no expectation, even on the part of the 
pro-slavery men, that slavery would go into Nebraska. Only a 
small fraction of the territory was suited to any crops that could 
be grown with profit by slave labor, and by far the greater por- 
tion of Kansas—even of the eastern half that was available for 
immediate settlement—would have been occupied in a_ short 
time, as it was in fact, by a predominantly non-slaveholding 
and free-soil population. To say that the individual slaveowner 
would disregard his own economic interest and carry valuable 
property where it would entail loss merely for the sake of a 
doubtful political advantage seems a palpable absurdity.  In- 
deed, competent students who have examined this subject have 
shown that the chief interest of the pro-slavery Missourians in 
seeking to control the organization of the territorial government 
was not so much in taking slaves into Kansas as in making sure 
that no free-soil territory should be organized on their border 
to endanger their property in western Missouri.’ They lost in 
the end, as they were bound to lose. The census of 1860 showed 
two slaves in Kansas and fifteen in Nebraska. In short, there 
is good reason to believe that had Douglas’ bill passed Congress 
without protest, and had it been sustained by the people of the 
free states, slavery could not have taken permanent root in Kan- 
sas if the decision were left to the people of the territory itself. 
The fierce contest which accompanied and followed the pas- 
sage of Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Bill is one of the said ironies 
of history. Northern and southern politicians and agitators, 
backed by excited constituents, threw fuel to the flames of sec- 
tional antagonism until the country blazed into a civil war that 
was the greatest tragedy of the nation. There is no need here 


to analyze the arguments, constitutional or otherwise, that were 


*See James C. Malin, “The Proslavery Background of the Kansas Strug- 
gle,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X, 285-305; also H. A. Trex- 
ler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865 (Baltimore, 1914), 185-86. 
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employed. Each party to the controversy seemed obsessed by 
the fear that its own preservation was at stake. The northern 
anti-slavery men held that a legal sanction of slavery in the ter 
ritories would result in tl 
the domination of the free North by the slave power; prospec- 


ie extension of the institution and 


tive immigrants in particular feared that they would never be 
able to get homes in this new West. ‘Their fears were ground- 
less; but in their excited state of mind they could neither see 
the facts clearly nor consider them calmly. The slaveholding 
Southerners, along with other thousands of Southerners who 
never owned slaves, believed that a victory in Kansas for the 
anti-slavery forces would not only weaken southern defenses 
for they well knew that the South was on the defensive—but 
would encourage further attacks until the economic life of the 
South and “white civilization” were destroyed. Though many 
of them doubted whether slavery would ever take permanent 
root in Kansas, they feared to yield a legal precedent which 
could later be used against them. And so they demanded a right 
which they could not actively use—the legal right to carry 
slaves where few would or could be taken. The one side fought 
rancorously for what it was bound to get without fighting; the 
other, with equal rancor, contended for what in the nature of 
things it could never use. 

No survey of the possibilities for the expansion of slavery 
would be complete without giving some consideration to an- 
other aspect of the subject—the various proposals for the ac- 
quisition of Cuba and Nicaragua, for a protectorate over Mexico, 
and for the re-opening of the African slave trade. These mat- 
ters can be dealt with briefly, for today the facts are fairly well 
understood. 

The movement for the annexation of Cuba was one of mixed 
motives.° There was the traditional American dislike of Span- 
ish colonial rule, strengthened by a natural sympathy for the 
Cubans, who were believed to wish independence. There was 
wide-spread irritation over the difficulty of obtaining from the 
Spanish government any redress for indignities perpetrated 

*J. H. Latané, “The Diplomacy of the United States in Regard to 
Cuba,” Am, Hist. Assoe., Annual Report, 1897, pp. 282-52. Also, R. G. 


Caldwell, The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851 (Princeton, 1915), 
28-38. 
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upon American vessels in Cuban ports and the indifference of 
Spain to claims for losses sustained by American citizens. Many 
Americans believed that only the acquisition of the island would 
terminate our perennial diplomatic troubles with Spain. There 
was the ever-present desire for territorial expansion, which was 
by no means peculiar to any section of the country. This am- 
bition was reinforced by an extraordinary confidence in the 
superiority of American political institutions and the blessings 
which they would confer upon the annexed peoples. There was 
also the fear on the part of southern men that British pressure 
upon Spain would result in the abolition of slavery in Cuba and 
in some way endanger the institution of slavery in the United 
States; and this fear was heightened by the knowledge that 
both Great Britain and France were hostile to American acqui- 
sition of the island. A powerful incentive in New Orleans, the 
hotbed of the filibustering movements, and also in New York, 
was the hope for a lucrative trade with the island after annexa- 
tion. There is evidence that some of the planters in the newer 
cotton belt hoped to get a supply of cheaper slaves from Cuba 
where the prices were about half what they were in the southern 
states. Finally, there was the desperate hope of the extreme 
southern-rights group that, by the admission of Cuba to the 
Union as a slave state, increased political strength would be 
added to the defenses of the South. 

All these motives were so mixed that it is impossible to assign 
to each its relative weight. The southern demand for annexa- 
tion, because of the frankness of the pro-slavery leaders who ad- 
vocated it and because it was made the point of attack by the 
anti-slavery group, has been magnified out of its true propor- 
tion. Even in the South there was nothing like general approval, 
by responsible men, of the filibustering enterprises of Lopez 
and Quitman, for many of those pro-slavery leaders who ad- 
mitted a desire for the island repudiated the suggestion of forci- 
bly seizing it from Spain.’® Although both Presidents Pierce 


“See, for instance, a spech of Senator Jefferson Davis before the 
Democratic State Convention in Jackson, Mississippi, July 6, 1859, in 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (Jackson, 
1923), IV, 80-81. Also a speech of W. W. Boyce of South Carolina in 
the House of Representatives, Jan, 15, 1855, in opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Cuba. Pamphlet in library of University of Texas. 
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and Buchanan pressed offers of purchase upon Spain—or sought 
to do so—they were unwilling to go further when their offers 
were coldly rejected. In view of the action of the government 
in smothering Quitman’s filibustering effort in 1854, the gen- 


eral political situation in the United States, and the attitude of 


Great Britain and France, it must be said that the prospect of 
acquiring Cuba was, at best, remote. 

As to Nicaragua and the frequently asserted dictum that 
William Walker was but the agent of the slavery expansionists, 
it is now well enough known that Walker’s enterprise was en- 
tirely his own and that he had no intention whatever, if success- 
ful, of turning over his private conquest to the United States, 
though he endeavored to use the more fanatical pro-slavery men 
of the South to further his own designs.’ In fact, until he 
broke with Commodore Vanderbilt, he had much closer connec- 
tion with powerful financial interests in New York than he had 
with the Southerners. Had Walker succeeded, those pro-slav- 
ery expansionists who had applauded him would most  cer- 
tainly have been sorely disappointed in him. There seems to 
have been little basis for the fear that Nicaragua would ever 
have become a field for slavery expansion, or that it could have 
strengthened in any way the institution of slavery in the south- 
ern states. Does the history of the subsequent advance of the 
United States into the southern islands and Central America in- 
duce ironical reflection upon the controversies of the eighteen- 
fifties ? 

The filibustering projects against Mexico in the decade of the 
fifties were of no importance. They were but the feeble continu- 
ation of those directed early in the century against the northern 
provinces of Spain. There is little evidence that any responsi- 
ble southern leaders cherished the design of seizing additional 
territory from Mexico for the extension of slavery. They knew 
too well that it was futile to expect that slaves could be used in 
the high table-lands or even in the low country where cheaper 
native labor was already plentiful. It is true that in 1858 Sena- 
tor Sam Houston of Texas introduced in the Senate a resolution 
for a protectorate over Mexico. But Houston never showed any 

"William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers . . . (New York, 
1916), 49-51, 224-29. 
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interest in the expansion of slavery; and his avowed purpose 
was to restore peace in Mexico, then distracted by revolutions ; 
to protect the border of the United States; and to enable the 
Mexican government to pay its debts and satisfy its foreign cred- 
itors.'* His proposal was rejected in the Senate. It was 
hardly a wise one, but it had nothing to do with slavery. Later 
in the same year, President Buchanan recommended to Congress 
the establishment of a temporary protectorate over the northern 
provinces of Mexico for the security of the American border ;** 
but it is difficult to read into this suggestion any purpose to ex- 
pand slavery. Not even a permanent protectorate or annexa- 
tion could have effected an appreciable expansion of the insti- 
tution. 

The agitation for the re-opening of the African slave trade is 
an interesting episode. Its proponents were a small group of 
extremists, mostly Secessionists, whose ostensible object was to 
cheapen the cost of labor for the small farmer who was too poor 
to pay the high prices for slaves that prevailed in the fifties. 
Another argument for re-opening the trade was that cheaper 
slave labor would enable the institution to extend its frontiers 
into regions where it was too expensive under existing condi- 
tions. Finally, the proponents of the movement insisted that 
unless the cost of slaves declined, the norther tier of slave 
states would be drained of their negroes until they themselves 
became free states, thus imperiling the security of the cotton 
states. There is some reason to suspect that their leaders de- 
signed to stir up the anti-slavery element in the North to greater 
hostility and to renewed attacks in the hope that the South 
would be driven into secession, which was the ultimate goal of 
this faction. These agitators were never able to commit a single 
state to the project, for not only did the border states condemn 
it but the majority of the people of the Gulf states also. Even 
Robert Barnwell Rhett, who was at first inclined to support the 
program, turned against it because he saw that it was dividing 


the state-rights faction and weakening the cause of southern 


“Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 716, 735-37, 1679-82, 2630. 


1s3James D, Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents (Washington, 1897), V, 512-14. 
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unity. This in itself seems highly significant of the southern 
attitude. 

If the conclusions that have been set forth are sound, by 1860 
the institution of slavery had virtually reached its natural fron- 
tiers in the west. Beyond ‘Texas and Missouri the way was 
closed. There was no reasonable ground for expectation that 
new lands could be acquired south of the United States into 
which slaves might be taken. There was, in brief, no further 
place for it to go. In the cold facts of the situation, there was 
no longer any basis for excited sectional controversy over slav- 
ery extension; but the public mind had so long been con- 
cerned with the debate that it could not see that the issue had 
ceased to have validity. In the existing state of the popular 
mind, therefore, there was still abundant opportunity for the 
politician to work to his own ends, to play upon prejudice and 
passion and fear. Blind leaders of the blind! Sowers of the 
wind, not seeing how near was the approaching harvest of the 
whirlwind ! 

Perhaps this paper should end at this point; but it may be 


useful to push the inquiry a little farther. If slavery could gain 


no more political territory, would it be able to hold what it had? 
Were there not clear indications that its area would soon begin 
to contract? Were there not even some evidences that a new 
set of conditions were arising within the South itself which 
would disintegrate the institution? Here, it must be confessed, 
one enters the field of speculation, which is always dangerous 
ground for the historian. But there were certain factors in the 
situation which can be clearly discerned, and it may serve some 
purpose to indicate them. 

Reference has already been made to the increasingly high 
prices of slaves in the southwestern states throughout the 


eighteen-fifties. This price-boom was due in part to good 


prices 
for cotton; but though there had always previously been a fairly 
close correlation between cotton and slave prices, the peculiarity 
of this situation was that slave prices increased much faster than 
t 


cotton prices from 1850 to the end of 1860.'* Probably the ex- 


“For a general survey of the rise of slave prices for this period, see 


U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery . . . (New York, 1918), 
370-95, especially the chart opposite 370. Texas newspapers contain 
frequent accounts of sales of slaves, especially in eastern ‘Texas. The 
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planation lies in the abundance of cheap and fertile cotton lands 
that were available for planting in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. Cheap lands enabled the planter to expand his planta- 
tion and to invest a relatively larger amount of his capital in 
slaves, and the continued good prices for cotton encouraged 
this expansion. ‘These good prices for slaves were felt all the 
way back to the oldest slave states, where slave labor was less 
profitable, and had the effect of drawing away planters and 
slaves from Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Missouri to the new Southwest. This movement, to be sure, 
had been going on for several decades, but now the migration 
from the old border states was causing alarm among the pro- 
slavery men. Delaware was only nominally a slave state; Mary- 
land’s slave population was diminishing steadily. The ratio of 
slaves to whites was declining year by year in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and even in Missouri. The industrial revolution was 
reaching into these three states, and promised within less than 
another generation to reduce the economic interest in planting 
and slaveholding, as already in Maryland, to very small propor- 
tions. 

The pro-slavery leaders in Virginia and Maryland endeavored 
to arrest this change by improving the condition of the planter. 
They renewed their efforts for a direct trade with Europe, and 
further stimulated interest in agricultural reforms. As _ al- 
ready seen, the proponents of the revival of the African slave 
trade argued that cheaper slave labor in the lower South was 
necessary to prevent the border states from ultimately becom- 
ing free-soil. Though agricultural reform made headway, the 
other remedies failed to materialize; and the slow but constant 
transformation of the Atlantic border region proceeded. The 
greatest impediments were in the reluctance of the families of 
the old states, where slavery was strongly patriarchal, to part 
figures run slightly higher than those given by Phillips for New Orleans. 
See Texas Republican, passim, 1852-60. Olmsted, op. cit., 107, 114, quotes 
prices for the hire of slaves in southwestern Texas. 

15An editorial in the Cotton Plant and Southern Advertiser (Balti- 
more), April 24, 1852, discusses this situation at length. On the redue- 
tion of slave forces on Virginia plantations as a feature of agricultural 
reform, see A. O, Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor im the Agricul- 
tural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (Urbana, 1915), 145, 
158, 161, 
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with their family servants, and in the social prestige which at- 
tached to the possession of an ample retinve of servants. It 
was evident, however, that the exodus wouk: 0 on until the 
lure of the Southwest lost its force. 

As long as there was an abundance of cheap and fertile cotton 
lands, as there was in Texas, and the prices of cotton remained 
good, there would be a heavy demand for labor on the new plan- 
tations. As far as fresh lands were concerned, this condition 
would last for some time, for the supply of lands in Texas alone 
was enormous. But at the end of the decade, there were unmis- 
takable signs that a sharp decline in cotton prices and planting 
profits was close at hand. The production of cotton had in- 
creased slowly, with some fluctuations, from 1848 to 1857, and 
the price varied from about ten cents to over thirteen cents a 
pound on the New York market. But a rapid increase in pro- 
duction began in 1858 and the price declined. The crop of 1860 
was twice that of 1850. Probably the increase in production was 
due in part to the rapid building of railroads throughout the 
South toward the end of the decade, which brought new lands 
within reach of markets and increased the cotton acreage; but 
part of the increase was due to the new fields in Texas. There 
was every indication of increased production and lower price 
levels for the future, even if large allowance be made for poor- 
crop years. There was small chance of reducing the acreage, 
for the cotton planter could not easily change to another crop. 
Had not the war intervened, there is every reason to believe that 
there would have been a continuous overproduction and very low 
prices throughout the sixties and seventies. 

What would have happened then when the new lands of the 
Southwest had come into full production and the price of cotton 
had sunk to the point at which it could not be grown with profit 
on the millions of acres of poorer soils in the older sections? 
The replenishment of the soil would not have solved the prob- 
lem for it would only have resulted in the production of more 
cotton. Even on the better lands the margin of profit would have 
declined.’® Prices of slaves must have dropped then, even in the 

“Improved farm machinery, which was already beginning to be in- 
troduced on the plantations, would certainly have lowered the cost of 


crop production; but it must have resulted both in an increase of acre- 
age—thus further reducing prices by increasing the total yield—and 
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Southwest; importation from the border states would have fallen 
off; thousands of slaves would have become not only unprofitable 
but a heavy burden, the market for them gone. Those who are 
familiar with the history of cotton farming, cotton prices, and 
the depletion of the cotton lands since the Civil War will agree 
that this is no fanciful picture. 

What would have been the effect of this upon the slaveown- 
er’s attitude toward emancipation? No preachments about the 
sacredness of the institution and of constitutional guarantees 
would have compensated him for the dwindling values of his 
lands and slaves and the increasing burden of his debts. It 
should not be forgotten that the final formulation and accept- 
ance of the so-called “pro-slavery philosophy” belonged to a 
time when slaveowners, in general, were prosperous. With pros- 
perity gone and slaves an increasingly unprofitable burden, 
year after year, can there be any doubt that thousands of slave- 
owners would have sought for some means of relief? How they 
might have solved the problem of getting out from under the 


loss of t 


burden without entire he capital invested in their work- 
ing force, it is hard to say; but that they would have changed 
their attitude toward the institution seems inevitable. 

There was one difficulty about the problem of emancipation 
that has been little understood in the North, one that the Aboli- 
tionist refused to admit. It was the question of what to do with 
the freed negro. Could he take care of himself without becoming 
a public charge and a social danger? Would it not be necessary 
to get rid of the slave and the negro at the same time? But to 
get rid of the negro was manifestly impossible. Should he not 
then remain under some form of control both in his own interest 
and in the interest of the larger social order? There is some 
evidence that this problem was actually being worked out in those 
older states which had a large population of free negroes. In 
Virginia and Maryland, where the number of slaves on the plan- 
tation had been reduced in the interest of economy as improved 


farming machinery came into use, free negroes were coming 


the replacement of slave labor to some extent by machinery and the 
reduction by so much of the demand for and the value of slaves. In fact, 
there is strong reason to believe that the introduction of labor-saving 





agricultural machinery would have done much to destroy chattel slavery. 
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to be relied upon when extra or seasonal labor was required.” 
Though it is impossible to say how far this practice would 
have gone in substituting free-negro labor for slave labor, it 
would inevitably have accustomed increasing numbers of employ- 
ers to the use of free negroes and have weakened by so much 
the economic interest in slavery. The cost of rearing a slave 
to the working age was considerable, and it is well within the 
probabilities that, in an era of over-stocked plantations and low 
cotton prices, the planter would have found that he was rearing 
slaves, as well as growing cotton, at a loss. New codes for the 
control of the free negroes might easily, in the course of time, 
have removed the greatest objection on the part of the non-slave- 
owners to emancipation. 

In summary and conclusion: it seems evident that slavery had 
about reached its zenith by 1860 and must shortly have begun 
to decline, for the economic forces which had carried it into the 
region west of the Mississippi had about reached their maximum 
effectiveness. It could not go forward in any direction and it 
was losing ground along its northern border. A cumbersome 
and expensive system, it could show profits only as long as it 
could find plenty of rich land to cultivate and the world would 
take the product of its crude labor at a good price. It had 
reached its limits in both profits and lands. The free farmers 
in the North who dreaded its further spread had nothing to fear. 
Even those who wished it destroyed had only to wait a little 
while—perhaps a generation, probably less. It was summarily 
destroyed at a frightful cost to the whole country and one-third 
of the nation was impoverished for forty years. One is tempted 
at this point to reflections upon what has long passed for states- 
manship on both sides of that long dead issue. But [ have not the 


heart to indulge them. 

"T am indebted to Professor A. O. Craven, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for calling my attention to this development; but he should not 
be held responsible for my conelusions. For evidence of the use of free 
negroes on one plantation, see J. S. Bassett (ed.), “The Westover Jour- 
nal of John A. Seldon”, Smith College Studies in History (Northampton, 
1921), VI, 270. 296-98, 316. For a more general account of the use 


of free negroes in Virginia, see Joim H. Russell, The Free Negro in Vir- 


ginia, 1619-1866 (Baltimore, 1913), 146-55. 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF WILLIAMSON SIMPSON 
OLDHAM#* 


AuMa DExtTA KING 


The life of Williamson Simpson Oldham illustrates a phase of 
the western movement of settlers from Virginia to Texas. He was 
born in Franklin County, Tennessee, on June 19, 1813, and he 
was the fourth child of Elias Oldham. His mother, before her 
marriage, was a Miss Bratton. According to family tradition, 
Oldham belonged to the Oldham family of Oldham, England.’ 
Elias came to Tennessee from Virginia at an uncertain date. He 
was a farmer; and from all accounts, he was honest and indus- 
trious, but was not financially successful. There were fourteen 
children, and since their father did not have the means to send 
them to college, they worked on the farm and went to the neigh- 
borhood school in the winter when the crops were gathered.” 

Williamson Simpson was an ambitious boy, however, and studied 
at night by the light of a brushwood fire. By the time he was 
eighteen he had acquired some knowledge of the common textbooks, 
and he soon opened a school in the Cumberland Mountains. He 
taught school for several years, but he made little money with 
which to continue his education. He quit teaching and obtained 
a position in the district clerk’s office in Winchester, Franklin 
County, Tennessee. While he was serving as deputy clerk, his 
earnest ambition and interest attracted the attention of Judge 
Nathan Green, afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee.® 

Oldham studied law in Judge Green’s office, and by the fall of 
1836 he had finished the usual course and was admitted to the bar 

*This paper is a condensation of a master’s thesis prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

*Miss Mary Oldham, a niece of W. S. Oldham, lives in Dripping Springs, 
Texas. She has given the facts of Oldham’s personal life found in this 
paper. Little information is available elsewhere. 

"Arkansas Banner (Little Rock) December 25, 1844, Archives of. the 
Library of the University of Texas; Edward Fontaine, “Williamson S. 
Oldham,” De Bow’s Review, XXXVII, 873; J. D. Lynch, The Bench and 
Bar of Texas, 254 (St. Louis, 1885). 


°SDe Bow’s Review, XXXVII, 873, 874. 
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when he was twenty-three years old. Judge Green thought him 
a good student and even furnished him a law library with which 
to begin practice. When Oldham offered, in after years, to pay 
for the books, Judge Green told him “to go and do likewise for 
some worthy young man.’* 

Soon after Oldham was admitted to the bar he moved to Ar- 
kansas. Arkansas was admitted to the Union in June, 1836, and 
it was not strange that Oldham had the faith of the pioneers that 
opportunities were always better farther west. In the fall of 
1836, Oldham went to Fayetteville, Arkansas, and began his prac- 
tice as a lawyer. In Fayetteville, his untiring energy and strength 
of intellect, as well as his excellent traits of character, helped him 
professionally as well as socially. On December 12, 1837, he 
married Mary Vance McKissick, the daughter of Colonel James 
McKissick, who was a very wealthy and influential citizen of Fay- 
etteville. In the same year, Oldham became the attorney for the 
State Bank at Fayetteville, which was at that time the fiscal agent 
for northwest Arkansas. Evidently he was successful financially, 
because the Oldham home, built on a high hill overlooking the 
city, was the finest in the State.® 

With wealth and position added to his personal qualities, the 
field of polities was a natural one for Oldham to enter. In 1838 
he was sent as a member of the General Assembly from Washing- 
ton County. Although he was only twenty-five years old and 
the youngest member of the Assembly, his record was good and 
he won the friendship and admiration of his colleagues." In 1840 
he was defeated for re-election, but he was elected again in 1842. 
At this session, he was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, a great honor for a man of twenty-nine.* In those days it 
was no easy task to preside over the deliberations of men who were 
accustomed to personal politics and the settlement of arguments by 
force. A few years before, John Wilson, the Speaker, left the 


Speaker’s stand and killed J. J. Anthony on the floor of the House 


*Arkansas Banner, December 25, 1844. 

*History of Benton, Washington, Carroll, Madison, Counties, Arkansas, 
238, 241, Goodspeed Publishing Company, Chicago, 1889. 

°D. T. Herndon, Outline of Executive and Legislative History of Ar 
kansas, 37, Arkansas Historical Commission Publication, 1922. 

TArkansas Banner, December 25, 1844. 


‘Journal of the House of Representatives of Arkansas, 1842, pages 3, 4, 5. 
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because Anthony refused to take his seat in the middle of a heated 
discussion on the bank question.” Such scenes did not occur 
during the session of 1842. Oldham presided with great dignity 
and administered rigidly the rules of the House, but he was al- 
ways courteous and impartial.’”? The session was a very peaceful 
one until a few days before adjournment. The House overruled 
the Speaker’s decision concerning a point of order which seemed 
trivial. Oldham made a speech, handed in his resignation, and 
walked out of the House. A new Speaker was elected, but he re- 
signed later on the same day, and Oldham was elected again. He 
served until the session adjourned."! This incident showed the 
characteristic attitude of the man. 

In 1844 Oldham was rewarded for his faithful service to the 
Democratic party during the election when he was one of the 
Presidential Electors, or he was elected Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas.’* As a judge, Judge Oldham seemed 
to fulfill the expectations of his friends, for his decisions settled 
some of the trying questions of that time. George W. Paschal, 
who was a political enemy of Oldham, admitted that Oldham “was 
the court while he was judge.”’* But Oldham preferred a political 
career to a judicial one. In 1847, there began for him a long 
series of political defeats. He ran for Congress against Robert W. 
Johnson, a member of the “Conway clique,” a powerful factor in 
Arkansas politics. Johnson was a very popular man, and the 
campaign was a hard one for Oldham. Alfred W. Wilson of Fay- 
etteville, an old friend of Oldham, was angered by Oldham’s atti- 
tude toward him for some reason, and he allowed his name to be 
presented as a candidate for Congress. This drew support from 
Oldham in the western part, and the result was Oldham’s defeat 
for the congressional nomination.'* 

W. F. Pope, Early Days in Arkansas, 223-226 (Little Rock, 1895). 
‘Arkansas Banner, December 25, 1844. 


Journal of th House of Represe niatives o trkansas, 1843, pages 


trkansas Banner, November 13, 1844. 


Nouthern Intelligencer (Austin, Texas May Ll, 1859. George W. 
Paschal was the editor; he had lived in Arkansas before he came to Texas, 
nd he knew Oldliam. In 1859, he and Oldham were having a verbal combat 
wer the public printing which the State Ge had done while Oldham 
was one of the editors 

“Arkansas Banner, January 10, 1848; Jol lum, Biographical and 
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This defeat did not crush Oldham’s ambitions, for in June, 1848, 
he resigned his place on the Supreme Court to make the race for 
the United States Senate, since the death of Chester Ashley had 
left a vacaney.* When the Legislature met, in the fall of 1848, 
it seemed that Oldham would be elected, but Alfred M. Wilson, 
who had become Oldham’s bitterest enemy, had gone to the Legis- 
lature with the sole purpose of preventing Oldham’s election. 
Politics centered around old grievances and personal matters. Old- 
ham received the largest number of votes on the first ballot, but 
not enough to elect him, and on the sixth vote W. K. Sebastian 
was elected." It seemed that Wilson accomplished his purpose in 
defeating his old neighbor and friend. 

After two such humiliating defeats, it is no wonder that Oldham 
turned his thoughts again to the west and new political fields. In 
the spring of 1849 he moved to Austin, Texas.’ His wife died 
near Waco as they were coming to Austin, and this sorrow added 
to his troubles, for he had five small children. When Oldham 
arrived in Austin, he found a small village of about two thousand 
people. There were many professional men in Austin, but the 
lawyers outnumbered the others, for there were twenty-five.’* Old- 
ham took his place among these lawyers and was soon identified 
with the public affairs of the town. He was a successful lawyer. 
Many people came to see him about their land titles and he became 
one of the best land lawyers in the State. The lawyers had some 
good times together. Oldham was one of the lawyers who met on 
the corner of Sixth and Congress, or the Hancock corner, as it 
was called then, and rede horseback to Barton’s Creek for a cool 
swim.?” 

In 1850 Oldham married Mrs. Anne Kirk of Lockhart, and in 
the next year he built one of the first two-story houses in Austin, 
he corner of Twelfth and Guadalupe Streets. The house is 


on t 
still standing and is the property of Mrs. A. O. Watson, the daugh- 
ter of John H. Pope, who bought the place.*? The house was a 


, . F 
trkansas Banner, June 13, 1848 


“Journal of the House of Representatives, 1848, pages 87-91. 
“De Bow’s Review, XXXVII, 874: Lynch, Bench and Bar, 255. 
‘South Western American (Austin, Texas) November 13, 1852. 
\. W. Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,”? Texas H1s- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XIV, 120-121. 
Oldham sold the house to Frank Brown who sold it to J. H. Pope. 
The description of the original house was obtained from reminiscences of 
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large square one, with four white pillars in front. A white fence 
enclosed the vard and on each side of the gate were large locust 
trees. On 1: west side of the house, there was a large frame 


gh for a small 


trellis, on which there was a honeysuckle, large enou 
child to climb in and hide. On the lower floor was a small hall 
leading to a beautiful circular stairway, which could be seen as 
soon as the front door was reached. The downstairs consisted of 
two large rooms, a sitting-room and a bedroom, connected by 
triple-folding doors. The heavy walnut woodwork and the circular 
stairway still show the superior workmanship of the builder. 

The dining room was in the basement, and the kitchen, a sepa- 
rate room outside the house, was connected with the dining room 
by a passageway of lattice work so that the old negro servant could 
bring in the food from the kitchen and it would be warm. Accord- 
ing to family tradition, there was only one slave in the Oldham 
home. She belonged to Oldham’s first wife in Arkansas, and he 
brought her with them when they came to Texas. There were 
other negro servants, but this one was a privileged character. She 
even told Oldham what she thought of his wives (he was married 
three times). She said the first one was the finest woman in the 
world, and the second one was not so bad, but the third one was 
terrible. 

Life in the Oldham home was very pleasant. In the afternoons, 
when he came home from his office, he worked in the large garden 
of an acre and a half on the long slope back of the house. At night 
there was a happy scene in the large living room in front of the 
open fireplace. Oldham, his five children, his wife, and some 
guests or relatives played games or amused themselves in some way, 
Oldham was a happy person and enjoyed playing with his children. 
Sometimes he played the violin, accompanied by his daughter or 
by his wife. Sometimes heated political arguments took place be- 
tween Oldham and a friend or Oldham’s brother. The subject was 
always about the rights of the States, and Oldham’s dark eyes were 
very bright and he grew animated as he discussed the principles 
which he advocated in later years from Austin to the Confederate 


Miss Mary Oldham, who lived with her uncle during the winter and went 
to school, and from conversations with Mrs. Stark Washington, the 
daughter of Frank Brown. The house was changed by the Popes and 
more rooms were added to it, but the original style of the house has not 
been changed. 
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capitol at Richmond. When nine o’clock came, all discussions and 
pleasures ended and the family was sent to bed, but Oldham studied 
or read until late at night, sometimes until four in the morning. 
This was a habit that he had formed in his youth, when he studied 
by the light of the fire. 

As a lawyer and a citizen, Oldham was always intensely inter- 
ested in all social, economic, and political questions of the day. He 
was the president of the Austin Railroad Association, which was 
organized in 1852, and from that time he always took an active 
part in the discussions concerning the building of a railroad from 
the Gulf to Austin. Politics was his chosen field, but he seemed 
to be doomed to disappointment. In 1853 he was a candidate for 
the State Legislature, but he was defeated because he was opposed 
to the policy of loaning money to the railroad companies to build 
railroads in Texas.** 

In 1854 he became one of the editors of the Texas State Gazette, 
one of the most important papers of Texas, and for many years the 
organ of the Democratic party in Texas. John Marshall, an ex- 
perienced politician and writer, was the senior editor. The State 
Gazette contained editorials on every political discussion of the day, 
the re-scaling of the Texas debt was attacked, internal improve- 
ments were advocated, the rights of the States were upheld, and 
slavery was defended.** Oldham did not write many editorials 
for the paper, but it may be assumed that he agreed with the gen- 
eral policy of the Gazette.** The most important political contro- 
versy in the middle fifties came over the Know Nothing party, a 
secret political order. Oldham’s enemies charged that he joined 
the order for political gain, but at the Know, Nothing meeting on 
the Brazos at Washington on June 11, 1855, he and others with- 
the nominations. It 


drew because they were not given any o 
seems impossible to prove these charges one way or the other, but 
four days later, June 15, Oldham made a speech in which he de- 
nounced the Know Nothing party at the “Bombshell Convention” 
in Austin.2* The State Gazette denounced the secret party in 


*Texras State Gazette (Austin, Texas) November 13, 1852. 

“State Gazette, July 16, 1853. 

*Tbid., August 26, 1854, April 28, 1855; C. W. Ramsdell, “Internal Im- 
provements in Texas in the Fifties,” Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation Proceedings, 1915-1916, pp. 103-106. 

*E. W. Winkler, Beginnings of Political Party Organization in Texas, 
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every issue of the paper. As one of the editors of the Gazette and 
as a speaker, Oldham took an active part in the campaign of 1855. 
Sam Houston, who was a member of the Know Nothing party, and 
Oldham met in debate on several occasions, and as a result of the 
bitter remarks hurled at each other they became political enemies.** 

The political warfare between the Democrats and the Know 
Nothings continued through 1857. Houston was a candidate 
against the Democratic nominee for Governor in 1857. Oldham 
made many speeches for Runnels, the Democratic nominee, and his 
enmity toward Houston was continued. During the campaign, 
there was much personal abuse of the leaders by both sides. On 
one occasion at Waco, Captain Rogers was replying to Oldham’s 
speech in favor of Runnels with one for Houston. Oldham started 
to leave, and Rogers asked him to stay and hear him. Oldham 
replied that he “was after a great man,” but Rogers coolly replied 
that Oldham had the advantage of him because he was “after a 
very small one.”** After his help in defeating Houston in the 
election, Oldham may have expected some reward from the party. 
As early as 1856 he had been mentioned as a good candidate for the 
United States Senate to succeed Houston.*? 

In August, 1857, Oldham’s connection with the State Gazette 
ceased for no apparent reason, but his political ambitions may have 
been a cause.** In November, there was a struggle in the Legis- 
lature over the naming of Houston’s successor to the United States 
Senate, for Houston was not popular in the Democratic ranks at 
that time. Oldham was one of the eight men who were nominated, 
but John Hemphill, a well-known judge of the Supreme Court of 
Texas, was finally elected.*® Oldham had hopes in 1858 and 1859 
of the congressional nomination from his district, but by May, 
1859, the two wings of the Democratic party had become very de- 
cided in their views. According to one account, Oldham was not 
37; Southern Intelligencer, August 11, 1858; Washington American (Wash- 
ington, Texas) January 4, 1856. The editors of the Intelligencer and the 
Americans were Know Nothings, and the statements cannot be taken for 
facts. 

*State Gazette, June 23, 1855. 

*Tbid., August 11, 1855; Washington American, January 4, 1856. 
7H. W. Sublett to O. M. Roberts, September 5, 1856, Austin, Texas, 
Roberts Collection, Archives of the Library of the University of Texas. 
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acceptable to the Southern Rights men because he was not in favor 
of placing a plank in the platform which would have reopened the 
slave trade.2° T. N. Waul received the nomination,*! and Old- 
ham’s hopes were crushed again. 

Oldham for some reason moved from Austin to Brenham in the 
early part of 1860,*° but he had been interested in politics too long 
to leave the field, and he seemed to spend a large part of his time 
in Austin, the political center of the State. National politics had 
crowded out everything else, and in the summer and fall of 1860 
Oldham was found making speeches for Breckenridge and Lane.** 
Oldham joined the Southern leaders in Texas in preparing the 
people of the State for secession in the event of Lincoln’s election. 
Houston was violently opposed to secession and he made speeches 
in which he tried to show the tragedy of secession and civil war. 
Oldham tried to answer these speeches by showing that the States 
by seceding would be withdrawing the powers given by them to the 
Federal government. They could set up a new federation for their 
external protection and the State governments would continue as 
before.*4 

After the election of Lincoln, there was much discussion of seces- 
sion in Texas. Governor Houston refused to call a special session 
of the Legislature for the purpose of calling a convention, and a 
citizens’ call for a convention was made by a group of men in 
Austin on December 3, 1860. Oldham was one of this group.*° 
On December 8, he made a speech in Austin in which he gave a 
clear idea of his views on secession. He believed that the northern 
abolitionists were the cause of the political and social problems 
that were confronting the people. The people of Texas had a 
sovereign right “to change, or alter, or abolish, their government” 
because it had derived its authority from the people.*® 

When the Secession Convention met on January 28, 1861, as 
the call had suggested, Oldham was a delegate from Washington 

“Southern Intelligencer, May 8, 1859. 

“State Gazette, May 21, 1859. 

*“Tbid., August 11, 1860. 

*Jbid., August 11, September 1, 4, and 8, 1860. 

*W. S. Oldham, The Last Days of the Confederate States, 247-249. 
Manuscript in the Archives of the Library of the University of ‘lexas. 

*D. G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Tewas, I1, 87. 
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County," but he took little part in the proceedings until he was 
made a member of the Committee on Public Safety.** 

On February 4, 1861, three days after the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion was passed, Oldham was named as one of the delegates to 
the convention of the Southern States at Montgomery, Alabama.*° 
He took his seat in the Provisional Congress on March 2, 1861.*° 
He did not play a conspicuous part in the first session of the Pro- 
visional Congress because he was appointed by President Davis 
as a commissioner to Arkansas on March 9.*? Since Arkansas was 
Oldham’s old home, it was hoped that he would have great in- 
fluence in bringing about the secession of that state. A convention 
was in session in Arkansas when he arrived, and he made a long 
spee h to the convention on March 18. He tried to show the 
people of Arkansas the causes of the secession of the other Southern 
States. The differences between the North and the South, he said, 
were the results of the thirty years of teaching by the abolition 
leaders in the North against the southern institutions. The aboli- 
tionists wanted to overthrow the entire social system of the South 
by freeing the slaves. The long struggle between the agricultural 
and commercial states would be solved by secession, for the agri- 
cultural states could have direct intercourse with Europe and 
would not have to send their products to the northern ports. 
Arkansas was interested in the same commercial interests as the 
other Southern States, she had the same institutions, and she was 
interested in keeping the Mississippi river, the great channel of 
trade, free from northern interference.*? 

This speech seemed to have little effect on the members of the 
convention, for on that same afternoon, a motion for secession was 
defeated. The newspapers gave Oldham credit for influencing the 
attitude of the Union leaders in the state later.4* Oldham returned 

*E. W. Winkler (editor) Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 
21 (Austin, 1912). 
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“Journal of the Secession Convention, 80. 

“Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States, I, 97, 1861. 

“War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 53, 635. 

“State Gazette, April 27, 1861. 

“DP. Y. Thomas, Arkansas in War and Reconstruction, 70. The Gazette 
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to Montgomery to make his report, but the Provisional Congress 
had already adjourned. 

On July 20, 1861, the Provisional Congress reassembled in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Richmond became the center of the Con- 
federate States. Congress met in the capitol in a small dingy room 
with a wicker seat for the President and rude timber seats for the 
others. The members of Congress were nearly all new men as far 
as national politics was concerned. The Richmond Examiner de- 
scribed them as “plain farmer-looking, serious men invested with 
a sort of unaffected revolutionary simplicity.” ‘There were no 
lobbyists and things were conducted in a very simple manner. Un- 
fortunately many of the debates and discussions took place in 
secret and little is known of the actual proceedings.** Oldham 
was one of the men who hoped to make a name for himself, but 
he did nothing of any importance in 1861, judging from the 
meager records available. 

On November 16, 1861, Louis T. Wigfall, a former United States 
Senator, and W. S. Oldham were elected to the Confederate States 
Senate from Texas.*® Oldham had two opponents, T. N. Waul, 
who had defeated Oldham for the congressional nomination in 
1859, and John Hemphill, who had defeated Oldham for the 
United States Senate in 1857. After so many defeats, Oldham de- 
served this reward for his faithful political services. He was in 
Texas during the fall of 1861 on account of the election, but he 
arrived in Richmond to share in the universal belief of the people 
that the Mason-Slidell affair would bring foreign aid and interven- 
tion in a short while and that the troubles of the Confederacy 
would then be over. The southern people thought that the capture 
of the two Confederate commissioners on a British ship would be 
resented by the British and that war between Great Britain and 
the United States would result.*® Oldham shared this hope, for 
he wrote to O. M. Roberts on December 23 that he believed that 
if the United States government refused to give up the commis- 
sioners, and he was sure it would, England would declare war on 


“Richmond Daily Examiner, July 22, 1861. 

“Journal of the Senate of Texas, 1861, pp. 22-28. Manuscript in the 
Texas State Library. 

“Richmond Daily Examiner, November 18, December 19, 1861; Richmond 
Enquirer, December 20, 1861]. 
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the northern people and the South would gain her independence 
without any trouble‘? His prophecy was not fulfilled and the 
South was left to fight her own battles. 

The winter and spring of 1861 and 1862 were not cheerful for 
the South because the war which they had expected to be a short 
one was lengthening into a long, weary struggle. The Provisional 
Government gave way to the Permanent Government on February 
17, 1862, and Oldham who had played his part as a secessionist 
and a representative of his state entered the Confederate Senate. 
He had enough training to take his place as a leader, but Wigfall, 
his powerful colleague, probably overshadowed him. 

In the Senate, Oldham became the champion of state rights and 
every question involving the safeguard of this sacred principle 
gained his support. In March, 1862, he began his first fight for 
the protection of the rights of the states. A bill was introduced in 
the Senate for the purpose of restricting the planting of cotton to 
three acres for each laborer. It was argued by the proponents of 
the bill that the planters would raise more foodstuffs, which were 
needed by the army, and then there was the thought in all southern 
minds that “Cotton was King” and that if England and France 
could be made to suffer for cotton they would come to the aid of 
the South. Oldham did not believe in restricting the acreage be- 
cause this would be interference with the rights of the states to 
handle their internal problems. Congress had enough power to 
arry on the war without taking any power from the states, and 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution should be adhered to by 
Congress. He was successful in this fight for the bill was killed in 
the committee.** 

The next important bill involving state rights that came before 
Congress was the conscription bill. When the President’s message 
recommending the enrolling of all men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five was read in the Senate, on March 28, 1862, 
Oldham objected to the idea because he did not think that Con- 
gress had the right to force citizens into the army unless the 
states were consulted. Oldham and Wigfall had a heated argu- 


“W. S. Oldham, to O. M. Roberts, Richmond, Virginia, December 23, 
1861, Archives of the Library of the University of Texas. 

““Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress,” Southern Historical 
Society Papers, XLIV, 169-171; 178. Referred to after this as Southern 
Historical Society Papers. 
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ment on the constitutionality of conscription, and Oldham objected 
to his colleague’s “lectures.” Wigfall said he did not mean to 
be offensive, and Oldham replied that he hoped all their differences 
would be conducted “with that gentlemanly mildness which char- 
acterized senators,” but Wigfall said he did not know about the 
“mildness.”*® Wigfall was the author of the bill that was finally 
introduced in the Senate. 

The discussions in the senate were secret, but Oldham gave his 
reasons for opposing conscription in his journal. He believed that 
the military authorities who wanted to be free from the rule of 
civil authority originated the plan of conscription and not the 
President ;°° that even the leaders in Congress who forced the 
bill through both houses wanted to destroy the state governments 
and establish a military government; that conscription was not 
constitutional because the power “to raise and support armies” 
granted by the Constitution was a limited and restricted power; 
that if Congress could use this power to force men into the army 
in times of war, Congress could force men into the army in times 
of peace; and since in nearly all the States soldiers and sailors 
could not vote, Congress could put every man in the army and 
destroy the state governments. Oldham saw a future military 
government and this imaginative picture caused him to oppose 
conscription.*t On the final passage of the bill in the Senate on 
April 11, Oldham was one of the five senators who voted against 
the bill.°? 

In September, 1862, the conscription act came up for discussion 
again and the age limit was raised from thirty-five to forty-five. 
On September 4, Oldham made a long speech in opposition to the 
entire bill. He admitted after a long discussion concerning the 
constitutionality of the bill that he was willing to force every man 
into the service of the Confederate States, but he wanted the states 
to conscript those who were not willing to volunteer. His idea was 
far from a practical one and had it been carried out there would 
have been more conflicts between the state governments and the 


“Southern Historical Society Papers, XLV, 26-27. 

“General Lee’s aid-de-camp, Colonel Charles Marshall, drew up the 
original plan for conscription at Lee’s direction. See Sir Frederick Mau- 
rice, An Aide-de-Camp of Lee, 30. 
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Confederate government than could have been settled. Oldham’s 
attitude toward the conscription act must have been exasperating 
to the leaders who were trying to use every means in their power 
to raise an army suflicient to meet the large northern forces that 
were massing against them. Oldham concluded this speech of his 
by shouting that he did not want to place reliance for defence upon 
“machine mercenaries commanded by pensioned officers.”** 

The Conscription Act was not complete without an Exemption 
Act, which according to the champion of state rights, was an 
example of the interference of the Confederate Government with 
the rights of the states. When the exemption bill was under 
consideration in the Senate, Senator Yancey of Alabama found 
Oldham lying on a couch in the reception room. Yancey asked 
him why he was not in the Senate chamber helping them to perfect 
the bill. Oldham replied that he did not consider that the people 
of Texas had sent him to Richmond to help in any legislation 
which would take away the rights of that state to regulate her 
domestic affairs. He was opposed to conscription in the first place 
and in the second place he thought that the states should decide 
the question of exemptions.°* Later he made a speech against 
exempting the justices of the peace because Congress did not have 
the right to interfere with the state government officials. On this 
occasion, he complained that he could not understand why it was 
necessary “to force a free people into the army to achieve their 
independence.”** Oldham did not understand that the patriotic 
spirit of the southern people in 1861 had died down and that in its 
place was the grim fact of civil war which must be carried on 
until peace of some kind was obtained. 

However, Oldham was very interested in exemption during the 
last year of the war, if we may believe Thomas North. North, a 
Yankee by birth, had escaped conscription by becoming a minister, 
but he continued to run his store in Brenham. In 1865, a clause 
was added to the exemption act providing that all ministers who 
had bought and sold for profit at any time after the Conscription 

8W. S. Oldham, Speech on the Bill to Amend the Conscript Law Made 
in the Senate, September 4, 1862, 1-8, a pamphlet in the Archives of the 
University of Texas. 

“Oldham, The Last Days of the Confederate States, 219. 
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Act was passed should go into the army. North was sure that 
Oldham put this clause in for his special benefit because Oldham 
had stayed several hours in North’s store before the last session 
of Congress. North went to Mexico and escaped Oldham’s attempt 
to get him into the army.°*® 

Oldham was more successful in his next fight against encroach- 
ment on the rights of the states by the Confederate government. 
On April 19, 1862, a bill was passed in the Senate giving the Presi- 
dent authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus for a definite 
time.*7 Oldham was the only senator who opposed the bill at 
this time, but he insisted that Congress had the power to suspend 
the writ and no one else.** He spent the summer of 1862 in Ra- 
leigh and Thomasville, North Carolina, and he observed many 
objectionable things on his trips to and from Richmond. It was 
necessary to have a pass from a provost marshal before anyone 
could travel on the trains. This “red tape” seemed useless to Old- 
ham because a spy could get a pass as easily as a citizen who was 
traveling on his own business. In Petersburg, Virginia, Oldham 
saw a scene that made him very angry. After the battles around 
Richmond in the summer of 1862, many of the relatives of the 
wounded soldiers were going to Richmond to take provisions, deli- 
cacies, and various things to their loved ones. At Petersburg, the 
junction of the railroads from Richmond and North and South 
Carolina, the two stations were a mile apart and there was a short 
time in which to make connection. These people with their many 
bundles rushed from one station to the other and tried to get on 
the train standing on the tracks. An armed guard demanded of 
them a pass and if they did not have a pass they were not allowed 
to get on the train. Many of them did not know what kind of a 
pass they were expected to have nor how to get one. A well dressed 
officer was sitting in a little booth near the station and he issued 
passes to everyone who asked for one—sometimes without a ques- 
tion. In some cases when the people had found out where to 
obtain the pass, the train left before they could return and they 
were forced to wait until the next day, for there was only one 
train. Oldham witnessed the injustice of such a system to the 

“Thomas North, Five Years in Tevas, 168-169, Cincinnati, 1871. 
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unfortunate people whose loved ones needed them, and he de- 
termined to change the practice if he could. 

Sometimes the officers were very rude and despotic. On one 
occasion, Oldham and his daughter were getting on a train when 
the guard demanded of them a pass. Oldham had his arms full of 
luggage and blankets, and he told the guard that he would return 
in a minute as soon as he had found a seat for his daughter and 
deposited the luggage. The guard was very unpleasant and a long 
argument followed, but Oldham had had too much practice in 
arguing to allow the officer to tell him what to do and he gave him 
the pass when he returned.*® 

With these irritating scenes in his mind, Oldham attempted to 
have Congress take some action against the destruction of the 
rights of the people by these provost marshals. On August 27, 
1862, he introduced a resolution requesting the President to com- 
municate to the Senate information concerning the authority by 
which the provost marshals were appointed.*® This information 
was sent to the Senate on September 11, and on September 24, 
Oldham introduced another resolution providing that the general- 
in-chief or a general in command of a division could appoint 
provost marshals to take charge of prisoners, but that the War 
Department had no authority to appoint provost marshals and give 
them power over civilians. This resolution passed the Senate, but 
it did not reach a vote in the House.*' Not until 1864 did the 
Senate agree with Oldham that Congress alone had the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus.®? 

It is impossible to trace Oldham’s part in every question in- 
volving state rights in Congress. He used the same argument in 
nearly every speech that is reported. On one occasion, Senator 
Johnson, from Arkansas, said he was tired of hearing so much 
about state rights, and it is easy to see how other senators might 
have agreed with him. When it was attempted to better the 
transportaion facilities of the South by building railroads to join 
certain roads, Oldham objected. When the proponents of the 


measures tried to show that the roads were “military necessities,” 


“Oldham, The Last Days of the Confederate States, 233. 
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Oldham repeated his worn-out argument—the Confederate govern- 
ment could not invade the rights of the states. A military road 
under military supervision would be worse than no road at all. He 
wanted the states to build the roads, but the states had no money, 
and the roads were needed to supply the army with food and sup- 
plies of all kinds. When a bill to aid in the construction of a road 
between New Iberia, Louisiana, and Orange, Texas, was under 
discussion in the Senate, Oldham opposed the measure because he 
did not think that there was a “military necessity” for such a road. 
Ii Congress could build a road in Texas in time of war, it could 
build a military road in time of peace.** 

Since he could not understand the meaning of “military neces- 
sity,” Oldham could not understand why impressment was ever 
necessary. He complained in several instances of the military 
authorities in Texas who took slaves to work on fortifications near 
Houston and Galveston and used them as personal servants. He 
took no part in the discussion about impressment when a bill was 
passed in 1863. He had turned his attention to the regulation of 
the exporting of cotton. 

At the beginning of the war, the southern people had thought 
that “King Cotton” would be their chief ally. They thought that 
if they could prevent any cotton from getting to England and 
France, these two nations would be in great distress and would 
break the blockade of the southern ports. On May 21, 1861, a law 
was passed prohibiting the exportation of any cotton except 
through the seaports of the Confederate States and through Mex- 


ico. After the blockade of the Atlantic ports, Mexico was the 
natural outlet for the cotton trade since it was necessary to send 
the cotton to Europe to buy needed supplies. In the summer of 
1861, the planters of West Texas began to send their cotton across 
the Rio Grande into Mexico.“* Colonel John S. Ford issued an 
order that for every bale of cotton exported across the Rio Grande, 
the planter should exchange five dollars in specie for the like sum 
in Confederate money in order to buy corn for the army in Mexico. 
Oldham thought that this order was the beginning of a military 

"Southern Historical Society Papers, XLV, 158-159. See C. W. Rams- 
dell,” The Confederate Government and the Railroads,’ American Histori- 
cal Review, XXIT, 801 ff. 
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dictatorship over the transportation of cotton and an interference 
with the rights of the planters. He even dreamed that if the 
cotton could have been sent from the Trans-Mississippi Department 
through Texas, the effects of the blockade would not have been felt 
and the needs of the South could have been supplied from abroad. 

Later it was necessary to have a permit from General Bee, the 
next commander, before cotton could be exported. Oldham said in 
a sarcastic moment: “The enemy blockaded the Gulf ports and 
General Bee blockaded the Rio Grande.” Soon the cotton trade was 
in the hands of a few speculators who had a monopoly.** When 
General Magruder was put in charge in Texas, he assumed all the 
powers of the military and civil government in the state and even 
detailed conscripts to drive the wagons of the speculators.*’ 

In February, 1863, Oldham brought these abuses to the attention 
of the President,** and the Secretary of War addressed a letter to 
General Holmes, the commander of the department, and asked him 
to revoke the order placing restrictions on the exportation of cot- 
ton.°* Nothing was done and the Secretary would not allow the 
letter to be published nor give Oldham a copy because embarrass- 
ment might result.*° Oldham obtained the information officially 
by a resolution passed in the Senate asking the President to send 
copies of the order requiring the military restrictions imposed upon 
the commerce across the Rio Grande to be revoked.*! This in- 
formation was sent to the Senate but nothing was accomplished, 
and the order was not known in Texas until May, 1863.7* 

Conditions were not bettered, and Oldham made a trip to West 
Texas in June, 1863, to see about the situation. He found that 
only a few planters were sending their cotton to the Rio Grande, 
because General Bee had levied a tariff of twenty per cent on all 
cotton that arrived in Brownsville in order to pay for army goods 
that had arrived there a short time before. The supplies were to 


be paid for in cotton, but there was no cotton there, so Bee made 


*Ibid., 441-442. 
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arrangements with merchants to let him have cotton and he would 
levy a tariff on the cotton that came in. This was the explanation 
of the small volume of cotton that reached the Rio Grande.*® 
After the enemy gained control of the Mississippi River, the 
Trans-Mississippi Department was in almost complete isolation. 
General E. Kirby Smith called a conference of officials at Marshall, 
Texas, in August, 1863. Oldham was present at this conference, 
and he was the chairman of a committee which brought in a report 
on the cotton situation. In this report, the committee said that 
General Smith had authority to impress cotton if necessary to 
buy military supplies.7* After this conference, General Smith 
organized a cotton board to purchase cotton and sell it in Mexico. 
The planter was to carry one bale for the government and one for 
himself to the Rio Grande. He was given a permit exempting him 
from military impressment after he had sold one half of his cotton 


> 


te the government. These “permits” were put on the market and 
sold in a short time and speculation increased.” 

Oldham wrote a letter to the President on January 4, 1865, 
telling him that cotton exported under one of these “permits” was 
worth fifteen cents a pound, but cotton without a “permit” was 
worth eight cents. The people in Texas were dissatisfied and 
blamed the Confederate government, but Oldham told them that 
the President was not in favor of these military measures.** Old- 
ham’s fight against the military dictatorship over the exportation 
of cotton was not a successful one. He pictured General Bee as 
sitting at the gate on the Rio Grande and General Magruder and 
others sitting at the gates on the Gulf ports. Some of the army 
officers grew rich very suddenly and Oldham was sure that much 
speculation took place somewhere.** 

By December of 1864, Oldham found that many people from 
Texas in Richmond were ready to give up in despair; even mem- 
bers of Congress were more despondent than the people, for some 
of the leaders had turned against the administration and had 


begun to demand peace upon any terms that they could secure. 
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Oldham did not think that any offers of peace except independence 
should be considered. The committee appointed to meet President 
Lincoln and Secretary Seward in February, 1865, reported that 
the only terms upon which peace could be obtained were that the 
Confederates should lay down their arms and return to the Union. 
Oldham was bitterly disappointed that the southern people did 
not resent such terms, and he was more disappointed that no 
efforts to arouse the patriotism of the people were effective.’* 

On January 30, 1865, Oldham introduced in the Senate the 
resolutions concerning peace, reconstruction, and independence 
which had been passed by the Texas legislature in 1864. It was 
declared that Texas did not want peace on any terms except inde- 
pendence, and she would continue the struggle alone if necessary.’® 
Oldham made a long speech in presenting these resolutions, and he 
tried to arouse the patriotism of a war-weary people. Even his 
distorted picture of what subjugation to the “whining, canting, 
hypocritical Yankee, the red republican, and infidel German, and 
the superior of the trio, the African negro” had no effect on the 
tired members of the Senate or the tired people.‘ 

Oldham was a member of a committee which made a survey of 
the general conditions of the Confederacy at the beginning of 1865. 
On January 25, this committee made a report in which it was 
shown that the Confederate States had enough men and military 
supplies to continue the war indefinitely.“ | Oldham insisted that 
the committee was right, and he believed this even after the 
collapse of the Confederacy. But the people were “tired of the 
war” and were not interested in fighting longer in a lost cause.** 

Throughout the war, Oldham had objected to some of President 
Davis’ policies, but he did not join the opposition party. Oldham 
charged that the President was responsible for the attitude of 
Congress which passed all laws asked for by Davis. Anyone who 
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dared to offer a sentiment against a measure sponsored by the 
President was classed with the opposition.‘* Oldham pictured 
Davis during the last session of Congress as a calm but serious 
and hopeful leader who “bore himself with all the dignity and 
manly firmness which became the leader of a free people in their 
struggle for liberty.” Davis, he thought, did not understand human 
nature and for that reason made many mistakes in judging 
people.“* On February 11, 1865, Oldham wrote a letter to Davis 
that caused much comment in the North after the war. In this 
letter, Oldham advocated the use of some combustible materials 
which could be used to burn the vessels of the enemy and terrorize 
the people. A person ignorant of the method of operation could 
use the material without injury to himself. This letter was en- 
dorsed by the President.*° After the war this letter was quoted 
in northern newspapers and used by the radical leaders to show 
how low the morals of the southern people were. Later Oldham, 
writing in exile in Mexico, defended his letter against accusations 
that the use of such combustibles was against the principles of 
modern warfare. He was in favor of using every means in his 
power to resist the northern soldiers, and he would at night have 
illuminated the ocean, the rivers and the lands with the flames of 
their ships, steamboats, and burning cities and obscured the light 
of day with the smoke.” He justified this by saying that the 
northern soldiers burned many southern towns and homes.**® 

The Confederate Congress adjourned on March 18, 1865, but 
Oldham stayed in Richmond until the last day of March. He 
started to Texas, but many days passed before he crossed the 
Mississippi. Traveling was very difficult because of the lack of 
trains and any other kind of conveyances, and the northern soldiers 
seemed to be everywhere. In some places on his journey home, 
the people were not hospitable, and on one occasion a very wealthy 
man refused to allow Oldham and his companions to stay in his 
home for the night. Oldham was very angry and made him a 
long speech—not on state rights but on individual rights, and the 


man was so impressed that Oldham was entertained royally on 
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that night. On every hand he heard strange rumors of the sur- 
render of the army, but he would not believe these reports until he 
was forced to accept them as true. Even then he could not under- 
stand what had happened. 

He succeeded in crossing the Mississippi River on May 25, 1865, 
through the aid of friends. He arrived in Navasota, Texas, on 
June 10, and then he went to Houston. He registered at one of the 
hotels, and went to find the Confederate agents who might have 
some cotton, for Oldham and others had bought some Confederate 
Treasury notes that were due and he had obtained an order for 
some cotton if he could find an agent who could let him have the 
cotton. In Houston, he narrowly escaped capture by Yankee sol- 
diers by going home with his brother-in-law instead of returning 
to the hotel. Oldham said rather pathetically that if he had been 
captured there was no one in Houston who would have aided him 
in the least. In a few days, he went to his home in Brenham, but 
he stayed there only a short time because he fled to Mexico on 
June 26,°7 

In Mexico, Oldham occupied his time in writing the account of 
The Last Days of the Confederate States. He learned the art of 
photography from a Frenchman in Cordova in order to support 
himself.** In the fall of 1866, he went to Canada, but he saw that 
a man by the name of “W. S. Oldham” had been pardoned, and he 
returned to New York. He found that the man was a relative of 
his, and he returned to Canada. He wrote to George H. White, his 
former law partner who was in Washington, D. C., and asked him 
if he could return to Texas unmolested.*® White told him to come 
to Washington, and when Oldham arrived in Washington, he found 
that all the necessary arrangements had been made for a pardon. 
He refused to accept the pardon because he did nt think that he 
had committed a crime and he thought that the South was right 
in her belief, but he agreed to take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States.°? He remained one of the “‘unre- 
constructed.” 

Oldham went to Houston, Texas, where he devoted himself to 
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the practice of his profession. He took no part thereafter in the 
political affairs of the state, and he would not read the newspapeis 
during the days of Reconstruction. On May 8, 1868, the lonely 
heart-broken, unreconstructed believer in state rights died of 
typhoid fever. The radical leaders would not allow him honor in 
death. The Houston Bar met and passed resolutions in honor of 
Oldham, but Judge C. B. Sabin, the military judge of the court, 
refused to allow the resolutions to be spread upon the minutes of 
the court unless the following resolution was withdrawn: 

“Resolved, We recognize in W. 8. Oldham, a distinguished and 
indefatigable public servant and patriot, sincerely, purely, and 
wholly devoted to the happiness and honor of our State.”** The 
members of the Bar refused to withdraw the resolution, and the 
resolutions were not printed. The Houston Daily Telegraph of 
May 9, 1868," said of him that “he was one of the truest patriots 
that ever illustrated the history of Texas.” 

The Reverend Edward Fontaine, his friend, gave a fitting sum- 
mary of his character: 

“The man who, from the obscurity of a boyhood of poverty, with 
no legacy from his father but honesty and industry, with no edu- 
cation and reared in the interior of a State remote from advan- 
tages of position, such as great cities afford, could rise to the high- 
est eminence as a jurist, legislator, orator, and representative and 
leader of States and a whole Republic, was certainly no ordinary 


9793 


character. 
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A SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN TEXAS 
SELMA METZENTHIN RAUNICK 
INTRODUCTION 


It may seem almost presumptuous to speak of a German litera- 
twre in Texas, as there was comparatively little written that is } 
deserving the name of literature and a great deal that has no 
literary value whatever. Yet much of this un-literary material 
is of the greatest value in preserving for us the history of the 
past and the stirring, heroic life-stories of the early German 
pioneers. Many of the writings, both prose and poetry, tell of 
the social conditions in Texas during her War for Independence 
and of incidents in the lives of Texan and Mexican leaders; } 
others deal with the Civil War Period, its hardships and _ priva- 
tions, and the division among the Germans concerning the main 
issues of the war, slavery and secession. Still others deal with 
the trying conditions in Europe during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly during the “forties.” 

Apart from the cultural-historical writings are a few produc- 
tions of genuine literary value, particularly in the poetry of ) 
Johannes Romberg, Ferdinand Lohmann, Pedro Ilgen, Hulda 
Walter, and Gertrude Hoff and the prose of Charles Sealsfield 
(Karl Postl), H. R. Belani (Carl Haeberlin), August Siemering, 
and Walther Gray (Clara Palacios). 

German writings on Texas may be considered as beginning 
more than a hundred years ago; i. e., about the time (1820) of 
the Anglo-American colonization by the Austins in Texas. I 
have divided these writings into three periods or chapters. The 
first takes us to the middle of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing the years of the “Masseneinwanderung” (mass immigration), 
1844-45, under the auspices of the “Verein zum Schutze deutscher 
Auswanderer” (Association for the Protection of German Emi- 
grants) at Mainz, Germany, and the immigration of small groups 
of German radical-idealists and refugees who left their home- 
land during the “forties,” the period of revolutionary thought 


and revolutionary uprisings in Germany and, for that matter, 
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throughout Europe. The second period extends from the mid- 
dle to the end of the nineteenth century. This was the time 
when the Germans in Texas began to publish newspapers, and to 
combine into groups for the purpose of organizing churches and 
schools, as well as political, literary, and musical clubs. The 
third chapter lists what was written in the present century, after 
the oldest German pioneers had died and their descendants had 
intermingled, more or less, with the descendants of pioneer- 
immigrants of other nations or other states. 

As is proved by the innumerable guide-books and other de- 
scriptive—often highly exaggerated—writings which came _ out 
mainly during the first half of the nineteenth century, Texas 
was then most popular as a goal for the German emigrant. The 
poet Hoffman von Fallersleben, though he never saw the Lone- 
Star state, was so enthused by the glowing descriptions of early 
romantic writers and travelers that he composed a series of 


poems* on that “land of freedom.” 


Hin nach Texas, hin nach Texas, 
Wo der Stern im blauen Felde 
Eine neue Welt verkuendet, 

Jedes Herz fuer Recht und Freiheit 
Und fuer Wahrheit froh entzuendet, 
Dahin sehnt mein Herz sich ganz. 


(On to Texas, on to Texas, 

Where the lone star in its glory 
Prophesies a world of freedom, 
Beckons to each heart resounding 
To the call for truth and justice— 


There alone my heart would be.) 


Tue EaAruiest Writings, 1820-1850 


The earliest German prose writings which, with a few notable 
exceptions, were confined to official reports, vuide-books, and de- 
scriptive literature of historical or scientific nature, flourished 

*See Julius Goebel’s “Hoffman von Fallersleben’s Texanische Lieder,” 
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mainly during the first half of the nineteenth century, for a 
period of, say, thirty years. Many of the authors of this liter- 
ature were of the nobility, a circumstance which seems, at first 
glance, rather unusual. I do not know of a similar condition 
existing in any other State of the Union. But if we remem- 
ber that the main colonization movement in Texas was sponsored 
by nobility and royalty, the “Mainzer Adelsverein” (Association 
of the nobility of the city of Mainz), the fact stated above seems 
not at all surprising. 

The earliest German books dealing with Texas were, however, 
written before the activities of the Adelsverein. Of these, Valen- 
tin Hecke’s Reise durch die Vereinigten Staaten (A Journey 
Through the United States), was probably the first. It was pub- 
lished in Berlin in 1820. The book is in two volumes. Hecke 
devotes Chapter 13 of the first book and Chapter 31 of the 
second to Texas exclusively. In Chapter 13, Book I, he de- 
scribes the size, location, and climate of Texas, gives a brief his- 
torical sketch, and finally points out the advantages of organizing 
a colony in this promising land. In Chapter 31, Book II, Hecke 
continues his description of Texas, and characterizes its inhabi- 
tants. He bases his information primarily on Pike. 

The first book dealing with Texas exclusively is Detlev Dunt’s 
Reise Nach Texas, published in Bremen in 1834. This book con- 
tains the reprint of a letter from Fr. Ernst, who, in 1831, 
founded the town of Industry, Texas. Dunt’s Reise, on account of 
its attractive pictures of Texas, is said to have drawn many colo- 
nists to this State. 

Captain Fr. von Wrede and Lieutenant Oscar von Claren, early 
Texas writers, were the first Germans to fall victims to Indian 
cruelty (1845). They were overpowered and scalped when camp- 
ing near Manchaca Springs on their way from Austin to New 
sraunfels. Previous to his coming to the United States, Von 
Wrede, a well-known archaeologist, had made his reputation by 
books of travel (in Asia). His Lebensbilder aus den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord Amerika und Texas (Sketches of the United 
States of North America and Texas), published in 1844, in Cassel, 
Germany, is said to have influenced many wavering Germans to sell 


their belongings and immigrate to Texas. Among his published 
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letters, “Galveston im Jahre 1838” (see New Braunfelser Jahrbuch 
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of 1927) is important. Von Claren published essays on the Texas 
Indians of 1845. 

Some of the most important early documents were written by 
Prince Carl von Solms-Braunfels, the chief-commissary of the 
“Verein zum Schutze Deutscher Einwanderer in Texas” (Associa- 
tion for the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas) or 
“Mainzer Adelsverein,’ and the founder of the city of New 


Braunfels. But the prince is the author not only of the valuable 
reports in connection with his official position, but of a highly 
instructive book entitled Texas; geschildert in Beziehung auf s. 
geographischen, sozialen und uebrigen Verhaeltnisse, mit beson- 
derer Ruecksicht auf die deutsche Colonisation (Texas described 
in respect to its geographic, social and general conditions, with 
special regard to German colonization). As the title indicates, 
the book was written with one purpose, i. e., to inform Ger- 
mans contemplating immigration about the natural and social 
conditions of Texas, so that they might decide judiciously con- 
cerning the advisability of immigration, and that they might be 
foreinstructed and forewarned in case they reached an affirmative 
conclusion. It was published in Frankfurt in 1846. 

Perhaps it might be interesting to hear what the earliest Texas 
critics, the German pioneers, Roemer’ and Soergel,? have to say 
of the prince’s Texas. Both agree that the author shows through- 
out a genuine desire to give as reliable and helpful informa- 
tion as possible to the immigrants and that his purpose 
was accomplished, with but a few fallacies noted. Solms- 
Braunfels had traveled over a large portion of Texas and, being a 
highly interested and intelligent observer, transmitted much valu- 
able, and, on the whole, accurate information. His book is written 
in an easy, readable style. Roemer, in his Texas, however, modi- 
fies somewhat the general praise of Solms-Braunfels’ book by de- 
ploring the prince’s analysis of the foreign (i. e. foreign to the 
German) white contingent of Texas population. In his exceed- 
ingly difficult enterprise, the prince had personally met with much 
opposition, dishonesty, and ignorance. Besides, there were some 
conditions so new to him that he failed to get a just point of view 

‘Texas mit besonderer Ruecksicht auf deutsche Auswanderung und die 
physisschen Verhaeltnisse des Landes, 1849. 


Veueste Nachrichten aus Tewas, 1847. 
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(note especially his judgment of the religious sects and their 
clergy, so unlike the German state-church). 

But one must remember that it was the commissary’s duty 
primarily to acquaint the often too trusting immigrant with immi- 
nent dangers, not only from the unknown natural phenomena, or 
from Indian tribes, but from tricky strangers of his own race and 
color. Nor did the prince neglect to mention the finer quali- 
ties of the early white inhabitants, especially their courage, per- 
sistency and determination, and to exhort the German immi- 
grant to adopt these traits. In the preface to his book, the prince 
deplores the ignorance of the average immigrants concerning the 
United States, and, particularly, Texas. He realizes that it 
will not suffice to learn only generalities about a country so 
large that each portion shows differences of climate, soil, and, in 
the case of Texas in particular, of population. Solms-Braunfels 
refers the prospective immigrant to the existing books on Texas, 
in particular to one by William Kennedy,* translated by Otto 
von COzarnoski (Frankfurt, 1845) under the title: Naturge- 
schichte und Topographie von Texas, for which he has words of 
high appreciation. Incidentally, he cites a book by Scherpf, 
Entstehungsgeschichte und gegenwaertiger Zustand des neuen 
amerikanischen Staates Texas (A history of the development 
and present condition of the new American State of Texas) as 
one that “should be mentioned”; of Kennedy’s Texas, however, 
he says it “should be emphatically recommended.” Prince Solms- 
Braunfels’ book was published by Sauerlander, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, in 1846, 

Freiherr von Schuetz, one of the officials of the “Mainzer Adels- 
verein,” also published a book, T’exas, which he calls a “Rathgeber 
fur Auswanderer” (adviser to immigrants). This book, published 
in Wiesbaden, Germany, in 1847, was endorsed by the “German 
Association for the Protection of German Immigrants to Texas.” 
Von Schuetz’s Texas was severely criticized by Alwin Soergel in 
Neueste Nachrichten aus Texas. Soergel claims that von Schuetz’s 
book is entirely misleading, that the author himself lacked personal 
experience on which to base his information, and that the authors 


of his sources had no more intimate knowledge of conditions 


*Texas, its History, Geography, Natural History, and Topography, 
London, 1840. 
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than von Schuetz himself, thus offering the reader pictures of 
their romantic imaginations in place of actual information. 

A. H. Soergel’s Neweste Nachrichten aus Texas, 1847, is unique 
in that it is mainly a criticism or mention of early German authors 
of Texas, as von Solms-Braunfels, von Schuetz, Bromme, Czar- 
nowski (who translated Kennedy’s Teas), Scherpf and others. 
as von Solms-Braunfels and Roemer—rates Kennedy very 





Soergel 
highly and recommends Czarnowski’s German translation. He 
attempts to correct the flagrant misinformation and inaccuracies 
of von Schuetz, Scherpf and other poorly informed “advisers to 
immigrants.” While he has high praise for Prince Solms-Braun- 
fels’ Texas, Soergel calls attention, also, to some errors found in 
the book. There is besides—in Soergel’s book—some interesting 
description and information concerning Galveston, Houston, and 
the early German settlements on Mill Creek and Cummins Creek, 
New Braunfels and Fredericksburg. Soergel concludes his book 
with an urgent plea, addressed to the Mainzer Adelsverein, for 
financial assistance for the German colonists. 

A number of the early German books deal in part with the 
geology, the flora and fauna of Texas, and with Texas history. 
The earliest of the authors of such literature were Eduard Ludecus, 
Reise durch die mexikanischen Provinzen Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
und Texas im Jahre 1834 (Leipzig, 1839); V. Wrede, Lebensbilder 
aus den Vereinigten Staaten und Galveston im Jahre 1838 (Cassel, 
1844); von Claren, Indianer bet Neu Braunfels im Jahre 1845; 
Herman Ehrenberg, Der Frethettskampf in Texas, Fahrten und 
Schicksale eines Deutschen in Texas and Texas und seine Revolu- 
tion (published in Leipzig in 1844 and 1845); Victor Bracht, 
Texas im Jahre 1848 (published in Germany in 1849) ; Ferdinand 
Roemer, V'eras (Bonn, 1849). 

Ludecus in his Reise has interesting references to the early rela- 
tions between Texas and Mexico, including the colonization projects 
of the Austins. 

H. Ehrenberg, a member of the first company of Texas volun- 
teers in the war for Texas Independence, published (in 1844) a 
valuable account of this war in Der Fretheitskampf in Texas (The 
Texas War of Independence). In the following year he wrote 
Fahrten und Schicksale eines Deutschen in Texas (Journeys and 
Experiences of a German in Texas), and T'exas und seine Revolu- 
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tion (Texas and Her Revolution). These articles were published 
in Leipzig, but were later reprinted in the German periodicals of 
Texas. 

Victor Bracht divides his Texas im Jahre 1848 into four parts. 
The first part includes some descriptive geography, mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology, tells of the agriculture and commerce, and, 
finally, of the early inhabitants of Texas. The second part ac- 
quaints the reader with the German colonies and offers advice to 
the immigrant. The third part is composed of letters which re- 
late the author’s observations and the conclusions reached by him. 
Bracht’s criticism of the early inhabitants of Texas is as favorable 
as that of Dr. Roemer (7'exas). In the fourth part, or conclusion, 
Bracht criticises the literature on Texas. He condemns the books by 
L, Constant and Hauptmann von Sommers as altogether inaccurate 
and full of misinformation, and Marryat’s Travels of Mr. Violet 
as pure nonsense. He approves, on the whole, the writings of 
Scherpf, Ehrenberg, and Kennedy, but considers them somewhat 
in the light of propaganda for Texas. Bracht recommends Seals- 
field’s Aajutenbuch (Cabin Book). For Edward’s History of 
Texas, and for Mrs. Holley’s Texas, Bracht has words of praise 
only, while he condemns totally Maillard’s History of Texas. 

Of all the German writers on Texas, Bracht is probably the most 
enthusiastic. He seems to have a deep affection for the land of 
his choice, as the quotation at the close of his book illustrates: 
Alles fuer Texas und Texas ueber alles! (All for Texas and Texas 
above all). 

foemer’s Texas is one of the most comprehensive works about 
the State. The book is divided into three parts. The introduc- 
tion deals briefly with the political and physical geography of 
Texas, with its plant and animal life, and with its human in- 
habitants. It also tells specifically of the colonization by the 
“Adelsverein,” of the errors made by this association of German 
immigration, and of some of the Texas writings that might inter- 


est the immigrant. The second part of the book is a detailed 
description of the author’s journey from New Orleans to Texas, 
and his travels within the State of Texas and on its borders. The 
third part is purely scientific. It deals with geology, botany, and 
zoology. There is a topographical-geographical map of Texas, as 
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well as a list of the geological formations, the rocks, plants, and 
animals peculiar to Texas. 

Roemer’s characterization of the early white population of Texas 
is more optimistic than that given by Prince Solms. Roemer has 
words of highest commendation for the American-Texan, and very 
little adverse criticism. 

Dr. Roemer also published—in 1849—an account of the Ger- 
man settlements in Texas, in particular those organized by the 
“Mainzer Adelsverein.” 

Previous to the publication of his books, Dr. Roemer wrote 
several essays on the geology of Texas for Silliman’s Journal of 
Science. 

In 1850 H. Moellhausen published a German book for the Lon- 
don Emigration Society. Moellhausen came to Texas in 1833 
and spent thirteen years here before he attempted to begin his 
work. Two maps are added to the book, one of Virginia, the 
other of Texas. 

Dr. Ferdinand von Herff, one of the young German radicals who 
came to Texas during the first half of the nineteenth century and 
lived in the experimental communistic colony, Bettina, published an 
unofficial report on the emigration of the German proletarians, Die 
geregelte Auswanderung des deutschen Proletariats (Frankfurt, 
1850). While this publication has value, Dr. Herff’s reputation 
as one of the foremost physicians of this country, well-known also 
in Europe, quite overshadows his literary work. Dr. Herff spent 
the latter part of his life in San Antonio, where he died. 

Two books warning Germans against emigrating to Texas were 
published in Germany in or about 1848. One is by F. E. Walther, 
Texas in sein wahres Ircht gestellt (Texas as It Really Is); the 
other is by L. Constant, Texas. Das Verderben deutscher Aus- 
wanderer in Texas unter dem Schutze des Mainzer Vereins (The 
ruin of German immigrants to Texas under the protection of the 
Mainz association ). 

Two early novelists made Texas the background of one or more 
of their literary productions. One is the internationally known 
Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) ; the other is the prolific writer, 
H. E. Belani (Carl L. Haeberlin). Belani’s book, Die Auswan- 
derer nach Texas (The Texas Emigrants)—1841—teems with 
historical allusions of particular interest to Texans; more than 
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that, it tells many complete incidents in the lives of prominent 
historical characters, as, for instance, Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
Houston, and the pirate Lafitte. 

Charles Sealsfield (1793-1864) is the author of a large number 
of historical romances, written both in German and in English, and 
freely translated. He is called the “Writer of Two Hemispheres.” 
Karl Post] (Charles Sealsfield), an Austrian by birth, entered a 
religious order at the age of twenty-one, although he had no taste 
for the calling. His position in the order provided him with oppor- 
tunities of travel and social contact with the Austrian nobility. 
He became well acquainted with the political situation of his coun- 
try and voiced his indignation concerning this situation. In his 
earliest book—published anonymously—Austria as It Is, or Sketches 
of Continental Courts, by an Eyewitness (Hurst, Chance and Co., 
London), he condemned most vehemently the machinations 
of Metternich. As might be expected, the book was blacklisted ; 
no one was permitted to have a copy in his possession, or aid in 
its distribution. The author himself, if apprehended, was to suffer 
death. Of this book there are only two copies extant, one in the 
British Museum, the other in the Library of Philadelphia. 

Kar! Postl, or Charles Sealsfield, as he called himself from now 
on, had left his order in the spring of 1823, as he was not in har- 
mony with the submissive life demanded by the church of his call- 
ing. He fled to Switzerland, in slow stages, then to Paris, and 
finally embarked at Havre for the North American continent. He 
landed in New Orleans. Sealsfield traveled extensively in the 
United States and Mexico. In 1826 he took a trip to Europe in 
order to publish his book: Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nord Amer- 
ika, nach ihren politischen, religiosen und gesellschaftlichen Ver- 
haeltnissen betrachtet. Sealsfield wrote this book under the pen- 
name Charles Sidons, a name he never used again. In 1827 Seals- 
field went to London to find a publisher for his English version, 
The United States of North America as they are, in their political, 
religious, and social bearings. The book was published in 1828 
by Hurst, Chance and Co., the publishers of Austria as It Is. 
Sealsfield proved himself such a sympathetic, well-informed and 


just critic of American customs and institutions of the early part 
of the nineteenth century, that the “Southern Review” was pro- 
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voked to remark “Truly the Germans are the only peoples who 
have a comparatively just appreciation of America.” 

Longfellow, in his diary, mentions in particular Sealsfield’s de- 
scriptions of the Southwest, calling these descriptions very striking. 
He refers to the author of two hemispheres as ‘“‘our favorite Seals- 
field.” 

Sealsfield’s first historical novel, Tokeah, or The White Rose, 
was written in 1828 in Kittaning, Pennsylvania—in English—and 
was published by Carey, Lea and Company, Philadelphia. Five 
years later a revised and enlarged German edition of this book was 
published under the title of Der Legitime und die Republikaner. 
The novel consists of three volumes. According to the Sealsfield 
critic, Faust, this story is somewhat similar to Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking Tales in its long, sentimental speeches by the Indians. 
On the whole, Faust considers Sealsfield’s books more true to life 
than Cooper’s. Faust also compares T’okeah or the White Rose 
with Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona. 'Tokeah and Alessandro, each the 
last of his tribe, are irretrievably driven to despair and death by 
the white race. Canondah, the Indian girl in Sealsfield’s book, 
and Ramona, the heroine of Mrs. Jackson’s novel, are made to rep- 
resent the ideal of the womanhood of the time and to prove them- 
selves the “saving angels” of their people. While the background 
to the first part of the novel is found to the east of what is now 
Texas (Georgia, Louisiana), Sealsfield chose a stretch of land be- 
tween the Neches and Sabine Rivers as the setting of the latter 
part of the story. The Comanche and Creek Indians, in particu- 
lar the Oconee branch of the latter tribe, play an important part 
throughout. Tokeah himself is the chief of the Oconees. El Sol, 
lover of Tokeah’s daughter Canondah, is the chieftain of the 
Comanches. Other prominent, more or less historical, characters 
are the pirate Lafitte, General Jackson, Major Copeland, and the 
English cadet, James Hodges, of her Majest’y ship, The 
Thunderer. 

During the years 1834-37 Sealsfield published a number of 
sketches under the combined title of Lebensbilder aus der west- 
lichen Hemisphare (Life Sketches from the Western Hemisphere) 
(Orell, Fussli and Company, Zurich, Switzerland). The sketch of 
most interest to Texans is “Nathan, der Squatter Regulator, oder 


Der Erste Amerikaner in Texas” (Nathan, the Squatter Regulator, 
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or The First American in Texas). Nathan recalls Daniel Boone. 
Both men were genuine pioneers, pushing ahead ceaselessly, pre- 
ferring to brave the dangers of the wilderness rather than re- 
main in the narrow confines and under the restraints of civiliza- 
tion. Nathan is one of the most original creations in Sealsfield’s 
works and frequently called forth various imitations. 

According to Faust, Das Kajulenbuch oder National Charakter- 
istiken, is the best of Sealfield’s historical romances. It deals with 
the Texas War of Independence. Colonel Morris of Maryland is 
persuaded to explain his reasons for coming to the wild country of 
Texas and the circumstances which led him to take part in her 
War of Independence. Morris’ reply forms the nucleus of the story. 
Sealsfield’s description of the San Jacinto prairie is considered one 
of the finest passages in his writings. 

Sealsfield’s importance in American literature lies in the fact 
that he preserved for posterity the American characters that were 
typical up to 1850, before they faded or disappeared in the later 
types. “The fearless squatter and the honest pioneer, the Southern 
planter and patriarchal slaveholder, the avaricious millionaire and 
his emissaries, the New York sea captain and the hot-blooded Ken- 
tuckian, the utilitarian alealde, and the reformed desperado—all 
are being preserved for us in Sealsfield’s works. Like Bret Harte’s 
Californian gold-seekers, like the daring seamen of Cooper’s ro- 
mances, like George Cable’s creoles or Hawthorne’s New England 
Puritans, Sealsfield’s character-types will ever be as milestones in 
the cultural history of America.”* 

It may be interesting to note that Sealsfield was, at one time 
(1829-1830) editor of the Courier des Etats Unis, New York, when 
Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, was the owner. In 1832 
Sealsfield became the friend and confidant of the exiled Queen 
Hortense and her son, Louis Napoleon. 


Il 
Writincs BETWEEN 1850 AND 1900 


With the middle of the nineteenth century the official reports 
disappear; the Mainzer Adelsverein ceases to exist. It was left 


‘Faust, Albert B., Charles Sealsfield. I have used Albert B. Faust’s 
Charles Sealsfield, Der Dichter Beider Hemisphdre freely in my delineation 
of Sealsfield’s life and of his writings. 
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to Hermann Spiess to close up the financial affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. Hermann Spiess, who had come to Texas under its pro- 
tection, was one of the young radicals of Darmstadt, Germany, 
who demanded greater political freedom. Thirty-three of his 
revolutionary compatriots, disappointed or exiled, left Germany 
with Spiess and came to Texas, where they became as a leaven 
to the earlier immigrants, bringing their culture and their en- 
thusiasm to the new country. 

the Mainzer Adelsverein, German 


After the dissolution o 
emigration to Texas occurred mainly in small groups of friends 
or families, or of individuals who came on their own responsi- 
bility. 

After the middle of the century, “Emigranten-fuehrer” (guide 
books for emigrants) were supplanted by books of travel, sketches 
of pioneer life, and histories of the settlements. George von 
Ross’ Der Nordamertkanische Freistaat Texas (The North 
American Republic, Texas), published in Germany in 1851, 
however, still belongs to the earlier group, in so far as it is 
devoted primarily to instruction for the emigrant. Ross tells 
of the history, geography, and conditions in Texas, adding a 
German translation of its constitution. He also attaches a map 
showing the counties of the state of Texas. 

A few years later the German pioneer Friedrich Schlecht com- 
pleted his little sketch Mein Ausflug nach Texas (My Excursion 
to Texas) which was published in Bunzlau, Germany, in 1851. 
The preface shows that the author was a man of peculiar modesty, 
but unusual clarity and independence of thoughts. The main 
body of the publication, in which he relates his impressions and 
tells of his experiences, proves him to be a man of intelligence 
and insight. It is interesting to note that the author of this 
early book was the grandfather of our most productive contem- 
porary German writer in Texas, Clara Palacios. 

Rev. Peter August Moelling’s Peiseskizzen in Poesie und 
Prosa (Travel Sketches in Poetry and Prose) seems to be the 
first German book published in Texas (Galveston, 1857). For a 
few years Rev. Mr. Moelling was also the editor of a German 
Methodist periodical, Der Christliche A pologete. 

The most important writer of this period was probably August 
Siemering. He was born in Brandenburg, Germany, in 1830, 
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and left his native home because of his active sympathies with 
the revolutionary uprisings of 1848 and 1849. Siemering found 
many kindred spirits in New Braunfels, and especially in Sis- 
terdale, which was settled by the “Vierziger.” Later, Siemer- 
ing moved to Fredericksburg, where he taught school. When the 
Civil War broke out, he joined the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate but was soon made a military officer in his regiment. How- 
ever, as he was not in sympathy with war of any kind and was 
opposed to slavery, he was glad when the conflict was ended, 
even though it meant material loss to him as to others in the 
South and a victory of the opposing forces. 

Siemering was the founder of the German newspaper, the San 
Antonio Freie Presse von Texas, which became one of the most 
prominent news organs of the day. In connection with James 
Newcomb he also organized an English paper, the Daily Express, 
but later sold this paper for a mere trifle. After the publica- 
tion of his novel, Hin Verfehltes Leben (A Failure), he went to 
St. Louis, where he became the editor of a German daily, Der 
Anzeiger des Westens. A rheumatic malady caused him to re- 
turn to the warm, dry climate of Texas, 

Shortly before his death Siemering began a comprehensive 
history of the German emigration to Texas. Unfortunately, this 
work was never completed. Siemering, who had lived through 
the early storm and stress period of Texas, seemed just the man 
for this task—a man of education and superior intelligence. 

Besides one or two novels which appeared in German news- 
papers in New York, Siemering published “Lebensbilder aus dem 
Sueden” (Life Portraits from the South), in Deutsche Monats- 
hefte, 1856; “Die Lateinische Ansiedlung in Texas” (The Latin 
Colony in Texas), in Der Deutsche Pioneer, Cincinnati; “Texas 
als Ziel der Auswanderung” (Texas as Destination of Emigra- 
tion), by the Harrisburg-San Antonio Railroad Company, 1882; 
Ein Verfehlles Leben, a novel, 1876. This novel has as its back- 
ground the Civil War period and is based on the actual experi- 
ences of the Germans in Texas during that period. 

About the time Siemering published his Lebensbilder (1856), 


*Perhaps the most comprehensive work on this subject was done, so 
far, in a thesis by Dr. Ferdinand Biesele (1928). This is in the Eng- 
lish language, however, and is still in manuscript, and therefore does 
not enter into the scope of this survey. 
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a Catholic missionary from France, Emanuel Domenech, wrote 
his Lrinnerungen an Amerika (Recollections of America), which 
was published in Germany. Domenech tells of the hardships he 
and his superior had to face when visiting their parishioners, 
who were scattered about the wild and new country. He relates 
the first Catholic church in Texas. 


the story of the building o 

A novel, also entitled Hrinnerungen, was published in Leipzig 
the same year by George Willrich. This book was written while 
Willrich was being held as a suspect in a political intrigue. He 
was proved innocent and speedily released. Willrich’s Hrinner- 
ungen has both Germany and Texas as background. It is one 
s in our German Texas literature, 





of the few outstanding nove 
although it is not equal to Belani’s Die Auswanderer nach Texas 
or Sealsfield’s Das Kajuetenbuch), either in artistic or cultural 
value. 

The problems of special interest with which Willrich deals 
are the “Woman Question” then taking shape, and slavery. 

In 1868 Gustav Duvernoy in his Preude nach Leid oder Die 
Anstedler in Texas (Joy follows Sorrow or the Settlers in 
Texas) relates the experiences of an immigrant family. The 
book is well written and is not as long-drawn-out as the usual 
nineteenth century tales of adventure. A definite plot runs 
through the story. 

Dr. Benno Mathes, traveler, scientist, lecturer, included a 
treatise on Texas in his set of “Retsebilder’ (Travel Pictures). 
Bilder aus Texas (H. J. Zeh, Dresden, 1861) begins with an 
explanation of the name T'exas. Matthes believed the word to 
signify the land of plenty and found it very significant. The 
first picture or sketch in the little book tells of the great drouth 
of 1857-1858 and of the accompanying changes in the flora and 
fauna of Texas. The remainder of the book is devoted to obser- 
vations and experiences on a hunting trip. In this connection, 
Matthes again speaks of the vegetation and of the animal life 
of Texas, but also relates significant incidents of Indian and 
negro life. 

In 1894 Adoli Paul Weber published a book, Deutsche Pioniere 
in Texas, which contains the biographies of a number of more 
or less prominent German pioneers. Weber’s book also gives a 
brief synopsis of Texas history, a critical sketch of the work 
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of the Mainzer Adelsverein, and an account of the ideals, the 
failures and successes, and the cultural contributions of the 
“Vierziger,’ those radical German idealists, mostly students or 
young professional men who were attracted to Texas by its lib- 
eral constitution and the hope that they might be successful in 
planting a Utopia in this new state. 

In 1894 a series of most interesting “Sittenbilder” were pub- 
lished in Galveston by Hugo Mueller, under the title Aus Deutsch 
Amerika. A later collection of sketches, Grand Prairie, was pub- 
lished in 1909 by the same author. In their vivid portrayal of 
the life and character of the early settlers, these sketches and 
short stories are of decided cultural and literary value. 

At the age of eighty-two, Heinrich von Struve, one of the 
most heroic and helpful of Texas pioneers, wrote the story of his 
long and interesting life. The book, Fin Lebensbild: Erinner- 
ungen aus dem Leben eines Zweiundachtzigjaehrigen, published 
in Leipzig in 1895, is well written; there is nothing tedious or 
super-reflective in the Hrinnerungen (Recollections), though one 
would expect this in an author so advanced in years. The story 
holds the reader to the end and leaves him richer for having 
walked for an hour by the side of so modest and worthy a man. 

Among the writings of the nineteenth century which describe 
the founding or development of various settlements we have Mrs. 
Ernst Altgelt’s notebook (now the property of Mrs. Herman 
Altgelt, New Braunfels) on Comfort; Herman Seele’s “Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte von Neu Braunfels” and J. Hugo Clauss’ 
“Boerne und das Cibolo Thal” (Schuetze’s Jahrbuch fuer 
Texas, 1882; “Die Lateinischen Ansiedlungen in Texas,” pub- 
lished by Siemering, already mentioned, in Der Deutsche Pioneer ; 
Eichholz, “Die Deutschen Ansiedlungen am Coletto” (Schuetze’s 
Jahrbuch, 1884); Festausgabe zum fuenfzigjaehrigen Jubilaeum 
der Stadt Friedrichsburg by Robert Penniger (published in Fred- 
ericksburg in 1898); Austin County by W. A. Trenckmann, pub- 
lished in 1899. 

Mrs. Altgelt was the wife of the first settler in Comfort; her 
notations are interesting and valuable. Herman Seele was the 
principal of the New Braunfels Academy. J. H. Clauss was one 
of the early settlers of Boerne. Siemering, as we have already 
noted, was one of the “Vierziger.” Eichholz was the editor of 
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the Cuero Deutsche Rundschau, and W. A. Trenckmann was the 
editor of the Bellville Wochenblatt. Since 1909 Mr. Trenck- 
mann has been editor of the Austin Wochenblatt. 

About the middle of the century German newspapers rose to 
extraordinary prominence. The first German paper published 
in Texas was the Galveston Zeitung. Unfortunately, no files 
were preserved, but the paper seems to have appeared for the 
first time in 1846. In 1853 a certain C. W. Buechener was the 
editor. In 1847 a German pro-slavery paper, Die Union, was 
published in Galveston. The first permanent German paper was 
the New Braunfelser Zeitung, which made its appearance in 
1852, with F. Lindheimer as its editor. 

Dr. Ferdinand Jacob Lindheimer (1801-1879) was a _ well- 
known botanist. He took part in the Frankfort uprising of 
1833 and was compelled to flee to the United States. After 
spending a few years in Missouri and in Mexico, he came to 
Texas (1836), where he enlisted as a volunteer in the war 
against Mexico. At the close of the war he lived in Houston, 
collecting and classifying plants, and adding considerably to the 
knowledge of Texas vegetation. With the arrival of the first 
colonists of the Mainzer Verein, Lindheimer went to New Braun- 
fels. While he was editor of the New Braunfelser Zeitung 
(1852-1871), he contributed many valuable essays on his botani- 
cal studies, as well as on general conditions in Texas. 

Ludolph Lafrentz, a later editor of the Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung, and also of the periodical Deutsch-texanische Monats- 
hefte (published first in New Braunfels and later in San An- 
tonio), was the author of many valuable essays, a number of 
which were republished recently in the Neu Braunfelser Jahr- 
buecher, “Die Deutschen in Texas vor dem Befreiungskriege” 
(The Germans in Texas before the War of Independence), 1926; 
“Die Deutschen in der unabhaengigen Republik Texas” (The 
Germans in the Independent Republic of Texas), 1927. 

These essays tell of the life and attitude of the earliest 
pioneers and record the names of the early settlers and of the 
men who fought in the Texas War for Independence. 

The present editor of the New Braunfelser Zeitung, 8. F. 
Oheim, is the author of many essays and sketches on Texas. Mr. 
Oheim also edits the Neu Braunfelser Kalender or Jahrbuch, as 
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it is now called, which is a true storehouse of information on the 
past history of the German pioneers. Here we find extracts from 
valuable books: as Roemer’s Jevas, Ehrenberg’s Der Frethetts- 
kumpf in Texas in 1836 (The Texas War of Independence in 
1836), Fahrten und Schicksale eines Deutschen in Texas (‘Travels 
and Experiences of a German in Texas), and Texas und seine 
Revolution (Texas and her Revolution). 

From 1853 to 1856 Dr. Carl Adolf Douai, a strong adherent 
of the Union and an enthusiastic supporter of the anti-slave 
movement, edited the Deutsche Zeitung in San Antonio. On 
account of his political adherence, Douai became very unpopular 
even with a portion of the German contingency. His policy was 
opposed vehemently by the New Braunfels colonists, who consid- 
ered Douai’s radical stand most imprudent. The greater part 
of the German population of the early nineteenth century, 
though they particularly detested any infringement on “liberty” 
and were enthusiastic supporters of personal freedom, believed 
in state-rights, i. e. liberty for the states to solve their own prob- 
lems. They believed, too, that it would be better for emancipa- 
tion to develop gradually rather than all at once. 

Douai (1819-1888) was one of the finest minds the German 
revolution directed to this country. He took part in the unpop- 
ular movement for political unity and greater personal freedom, 
especially freedom of speech and of the press and found it ex- 
pedient to emigrate, arriving in Texas in 1852. Douai was a 
strong individualist, aggressive and independent. This was true 
not only in respect to his political convictions but his educa- 
tional ventures as well. While still in Germany he organized 
a modern type of school according to his own personal concep- 
tion and operated it independently. When in the United States 
he again did pioneer work. In Texas he continued in his pro- 
fession of teaching on a very humble scale but with exceptional 
results. After he left Texas, his radical stand on the slavery 
question compelling him to seek safety in the North, Douai 
opened the first Kindergarten in the United States at Boston. 
In his position as editor, both of the San Antonio Deutsche Zeitung 
and later of the New Yorker Volkszeitung, Douai found ample 
opportunity for the expression of his many worthy ideals. Olmsted® 


°A Journey Through Texas, or A Saddletrip on the Southwestern 
Frontier (1857), by Frederick Law Olmsted. 
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in writing of Douai’s San Antonio paper, claimed that he found it 
to contain more new and interesting information than any of the 
Texas newspapers he had seen up to that time. 

The most unique early newspaper was, undoubtedly, Der 
Bettelsack (The Beggar’s Bag). This paper was issued in manu- 
script, never in print. Der Bettelsack originated in Comfort and 
had clever and well-educated men like S. F. Holekamp, Louis 
von Breitenbauch, and Fritz Goldbeck (author of several volumes 
of verse) among its literary contributors. Dr. Otto Mehling and 
Carl Herbst were the editors. 

Carl Herbst was a German pioneer who made Comfort his 
home but whose influence was felt over a large area. Herbst was 
a teacher and public speaker and, above all, an active friend to 
those in need and sorrow. Herbst’s speeches have been collected 
and, together with an obitnary, were published by his apprecia- 
tive fellow-citizens. 

The Friedrichsburger Wochenblatt made its first appearance 
just fifteen years after the earliest issue of the New Braunfelser 
Zeitung. Its first issue came out in 1867. In 1900, the former 
editor, Robert Penniger, also published a supplement, Der Sanges- 
freund, a paper devoted to the German singing societies of Texas. 

The Freie Presse fuer Texas was founded in San Antonio by 
August Siemering. The present editor, Robert Penniger, is well 
known both as a writer and a speaker. Beginning in the spring 
of 1929, Mr. Penniger published Hine kurzgefasste Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der vom Mainzer Adelsverein Gegruendeten deutschen 
Kolonien in Texas (A Brief History of the Development of the 
German Colonies in Texas founded by the Mainz Association of 
the Nobility). 

In 1887 the prominent German newspaper of Austin, the Texas 
Vorwaerts (Onward Texas), was founded by Julius Schuetze, 
who came to Texas in his early youth. He was one of the fore- 
most of German pioneers. For a long time he worked as a 
teamster in order to gain a living for himself and his widowed 
mother and younger sisters and brothers. Later he found op- 
portunity to teach languages and music. Finally he took up the 
study of law and was subsequently elected county judge of Bas- 
trop county. He also served in the legislature. In connection 


with O. H. Dietzel he founded, in 1871, a German newspaper, 
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the Vorwaerts (forerunner of the later, more important Tezas 
Vorwaerts), which soon after he took over alone. The Vorwaerts 
made its initial appearance in New Braunfels in 1870 but a few 
months later was transferred to Austin (1871) and was issued 
until 1873. Henry and Albert Schuetze, sons of the pioneer 
brothers, Julius and Eduard, began the publication of another 
German paper, the Austin Wochenblatt. In 1885 Henry Schuetze 
sold the paper to J. P. Duvernaje, who edited it until his death 
in 1886. In 1883 Julius Schuetze, who had also been connected 
with the Wochenblatt for several years, launched the Texas Vor- 
waerts, a daily and weekly, which he edited until the time of his 
death in 1904, when his son Eduard Schuetze took over the 
paper. The last issue appeared in 1914, the opening of the 
World War. In the Texas Vorwaerts there are found many val- 
uable essays and sketches by the pioneer editor himself. R. C. 
Bardenwerper, C. F. Rumpel, Dr. F. Ilse, and others contributed 
freely. A number of Julius Schuetze’s valuable essays and short 
stories of pioneer life were reprinted later in Albert Schuetze’s 
Jahrbuch and in the Neu Braunfelser Kalender (Oheim). 

There were two other papers published in Austin during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, the Texas Staatszeitung 
(edited by Hugo Heffler), which ran for about four years, and 
the Texas Stern of even shorter duration. 

The Texas Post changed its abode several times. It was begun 
in Galveston, was moved to Dallas, and then to Austin. 

The Deutsche Zeitung fuer Texas made its first appearance 
in Victoria (1887). Hereafter other German weeklies followed 
in rapid succession in La Grange (1894), Bellville (1895), 
Seguin (1895), Waco (1896), Cuero (1896), Dallas (1896), 
and Taylor (1899). In the twentieth century were added: 
Lavaca County Nachrichten (1900), Gainesville Anzeiger (1900), 
and (Giddings Deutsches Volksblatt (1904). At this time there 
were about twenty-nine German papers in Texas. About half a 
dozen other, more or less short-lived, publications came out within 
the next four years. After this time no new German papers 
were founded. The Austin Wochenblait (1909) was a continua- 
tion of the Bellville Wochenblatt. W. A. Trenckmann, the editor, 
had merely changed his place of abode from Bellville to Austin. 


There were a number of periodicals published in connection 
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with the Lutheran, Methodist, and Catholic churches. Of these 
the Protestantische Zeitblaetter (Rev. Eisenlohr, New Braun- 
fels) and Der Pilger Im Sueden (Rev. Wendt, Galveston, 1854) 
were probably the earliest. Then followed Der Christliche A polo- 
gete, founded by P. A. Moelling but edited for forty-three years 
by William Nast, founder of German Methodism. 

A paper, Lutherischer Gemeindebote fuer Texas (Lutheran 
Churchmessenger) was published in the nineties by the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. In 1894 this paper had more than 
a large number for that time. After 1895 the 





1600 subscribers 
number of subscribers took a great drop, and in 1898 the publi- 
cation of the paper was taken over by the Wartburg Publishing 
House in Iowa. In 1902 the German Catholics founded a 
paper, Katholische Rundschau, published in San Antonio. 

During the activities of the Adelsverein and after its dissolu- 
tion, criticism pro and con was heard everywhere. Much of this 
criticism was published in Germany; a number of critics also 
used their pens in Texas. Among these Siemering took an active 
part, accusing the German princes and other aristocrats of hav- 
ing been in league with England in order to reduce the num- 
ber of slave-holding states. The majority of the liberty-loving 
Germans were opposed not only to social or political dominance 
of one group over another, but to the dominance of one race 
over another. Siemering was radically opposed to the aristocratic 
party and therefore had little sympathy with the “Adelsverein,” 
which was composed of noblemen. Others, as for instance L. 
Constant and F. E. Walther, also criticized the Adelsverein 
severely, though but few implied selfish political and personal 
motives to the Association. 

An objective criticism of the Mainzer Verein was published 
in Austin as late as 1894 by William von Rosenberg: Krittk, 
Geschichte des Vereins zum Schutze deutscher Auswanderer nach 
Texas (A Critical Study: The History of the Association for the 
Protection of Emigrants to Texas). In this study the author, 
while recognizing the errors made, explains their causes and 
clears the Association from all ulterior political or mercenary 
motives. William von Rosenberg was a nephew of Ernst von Ros- 
enberg, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, pioneer of Ger- 
man descent. Ernst von Rosenberg, who was a military officer 
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in Germany during the Napoleonic wars, emigrated in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and came to Texas from New 
Orleans. He received a commission as colonel in the Mexican 
army. When Emperor Iturbide abdicated, von Rosenberg was 
shot to death. 

III 


WRITINGS SINCE 1900 


The German prose-writings in Texas after 1900 are mainly 
historical. In the German newspapers and “Kalender” (now 
generally termed “Jahrbuecher”—yearbooks—since the term 
Kalender has become antiquated here as abroad) we find reprints 
of portions of earlier books, of letters and essays telling of the 
early pioneers and the development of the settlements. There are 
about half a dozen scattered novels and a few biographies of 
predominantly cultural and historical value. One author of note, 
Clara Palacios, who has a number of novels and a volume of 
poetry to her credit, appears at this time. 

Several clergymen wrote on the development of their respec- 
tive churches in Texas; the most comprehensive and detailed 
account being J. Mgebroff’s Geschichte der Ersten Deutschen 
Ev. Luth. Synode in Texas (History of the first German Ev. 
Luth. Synod in Texas), published in Chicago in 1902. 

Information on the German conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church is found in an official publication composed for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the conference: Kurze Geschichte der 
Suedlich-Deutschen Konferenz (A short History of the German 
Conference South). The book is edited by the Rev. William 
Buehrer and five coeditors. 

In a booklet published in 1921, on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of St. Mary’s Church in Fredericksburg, Father 
H. Gerlach tells of the work of the Catholics. 

In 1904, the well-known teacher and poet, Ferdinand H. Loh- 
mann, made a valuable addition to the history of the Ger- 


man settlements which had become popular near the close of 
the nineteenth century. He published an historical sketch of 
Comfort in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of that interesting little town. The pamphlet was printed 
by William Fellbaum, Comfort. Another pamphlet, Die deutsche 
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Sprache, Was Koennen wir beitragen zu threr Erhaltung? was 
published in Chicago in 1912. It exhorts the descendants of the 
German pioneers to preserve their language, as the disregard of 
the language might lead to the disregard of those national char- 
acteristics and cultural possessions which the forefathers brought 
to their new home as their highest contribution. 

Ed. Schmidt, a pioneer teacher and director of singing socie- 
ties, is the author of two booklets, each a so-called “Festschrift” ; 
i. e., semi-official publication composed to commemorate a cer- 
tain event, and designed to be used at an anniversary or other 
festive day. One of these “Festschriften” (published in 1915 
by Penniger, Fredericksburg) was composed in connection with 
the twenty-sixth anniversary in Comfort of the Texas Mountains 
Singing Societies. It contains sketches and photographs of lead- 
ers and directors of the society and a description of Comfort. 
The other, Festschrift zur 50 jaehrigen Erinnerungsfeier an das 
Gefecht am Nueces, den 10. August, 1862 (published in San 
Antonio in 1912) commemorates the tragic skirmish on the 
Nueces River during which young Comfort men were killed. A 
monument was erected to their memory. 

A biography similar to von Struve’s Lebensbild was written 
by Carl Urbantke, a German Methodist pastor. The book, Aus 
meinen Lebensfuehrungen, was published in Cincinnati, in 1902. 
Urbantke’s story, like von Struve’s, is written in a simple, modest 
but very readable style, in spite of its modesty impressing the 
reader with its genuine bigness. One cannot help but feel that 
these singularly unpretentious men, von Struve and Urbantke, 
were enormous factors for good in that new country filled with 
so many undesirable elements and having at that time so little 
opportunity for culture and refinement. 

In supplement to his translation of Edith E. Wiggin’s book 
on good manners for the home and the school, W. Eilers wrote 
biographical sketches of a number of pioneer Texans of Ger- 
man descent. LEilers’s book was published in 1905 under the 
title: Edith E. Wiggin, Anstandslehre fuer Schule und Haus, 
Vebersetzt von Wilhelm Lilers, nebst Anhang Geschichte und 
Biographic prominenter Deutsch-Texaner. 

The Jahrbuch der Deutsch Amerikanischen  Historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illinois (yearbook of the German American 
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Historical Society of Illinois), vols. XX-XXI, 1920-21, contains 
an interesting diary, “Tagebuch ueber meinen Aufenthalt in 
Texas, 1837-41,” written by the well-known German poet, Gustav 
Dresel. Dresel was at one time chief agent of the “Mainzer 
Verein Zum Schutze deutscher Auswanderer in Texas” (Mainz 
Association for the protection of German emigrants to Texas). 
He was a friend of the poet Hoffman von Fallersleben, whom he 
inspired to compose the famous Texas-Lieder (Texas songs). 

William Trenckmann, mentioned before as the editor of the 
Austin Wochenblatt, is the author also of a novel, Die Lateiner 
am Possum Creek (the Latins of Possum Creek), and of a play, 
Die Schulmeister von Neu Rostock (The Schoolmasters of New 
Rostock), which are valuable “Sittenbilder” of Texas before and 
during the Civil War. The novel has particular value in its 
delineation of the difficulties of the Germans of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples and the division of the families and friends on this ques- 
tion and the question of secession. 

A Catholic priest, Pater Alto Hoermann, of Fredericksburg, 
is the author of an historic romance, Die Tochter Tejas oder 
Texas im vorigen Jahrhundert (The daughter of Tejas, or Texas 
in the last century). This thrilling story, which is based on 
the Texas legend of the Enchanted Rock in Llano County, was 
published in book form in 1917.8 

A number of Texas women are authors of publications in Ger- 
man. Two of these women, Mrs. Ottilie Goeth and Mrs. Louise 
Romberg Fuchs, gave accounts of their early experiences during 
pioneer days. Mrs. Goeth’s Was Grossmutter erzaehlt was pub- 
lished in San Antonio, in 1915; Erinnerungen, by Mrs. Fuchs, 
was published in 1928 in Waco (Baylor University Press). Both 
Mrs. Goeth and Mrs. Fuchs were aged women when they wrote 
their narratives. 

An interesting manuscript, Die ersten Deutschen in Tevas, 
was written by Caroline von Hinueber, the daughter of Friedrich 
Ernst, founder of the town of Industry, who was the first Ger- 
man to bring his family to Texas. Caroline Ernst describes the 
first home of the Ernst family and the primitive conditions in 
which they lived. This description, written in the early part of 


*See “The Enchanted Rock in Llano County,” by Julia Estill in 
Legends of Texas, J. Frank Dobie. 
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the last century, was published in the 1906 edition of the Neu 
Braunfelser Kalender. It is preserved, also, in the Stare His- 
TORICAL QUARTERLY. 

Helene Haase, a writer with modern tendencies, who spent sev- 
eral years in Texas, published a summary of her experiences in 
a novel entitled Jn Bluffland. The heroine of the story makes 
her home in New Braunfels and San Antonio. The author pre- 
sents illuminating character sketches of many well-known citi- 
zens, especially those of German descent, and criticizes existing 
conditions with satirical frankness. In drawing her comparisons 
between social customs and economic laws of Germany and the 
United States, Helene Haase shows a growing, sympathetic un- 
derstanding of conditions and a fine appreciation of whatever 
she finds of genuine worth. The book was published in 1912 by 
Egon Fleischel, Berlin. 

In 1922 a thesis which was really an anthology of German 
poetry in Texas was completed in the Graduate School of the 
University of Texas by the author of this survey. This was the 
first German literary anthology in the state. The author also 
published a number of original poems, sketches, and short stories 
(both German and English) having Texas as their background. 
The German publications include: “Die Deutschen in Texas” 
(The Germans in Texas), Taegliche Rundschau, Berlin; 
“Deutsch-texanische Schriftsteller” (German Writers in Texas), 
Die Literatur, Stuttgart; “Briefe aus Texas” (Letters from 
Texas), Die Neue Zeit, Chicago; “Eine Reise in Texas” (A 
Journey in Texas), Das Wochenblatt, Austin, Texas; “Deutsche 
Literatur in Texas” and “Das Deutschtum in Texas” (German 
Literature in Texas and Germans in Texas), in the encyclopedic 
dictionary on Germans in foreign countries to be published shortly 
by the Auslandsinstitut, Stuttgart, Germany. 

In her book Else, Hin Lebensbild aus Texas von Hedwig 
Schroeter, einer alten Deutsch-Amerikanerin (Elsie, A Portrait 
from Texas by Hedwig Schroeter, an old German-American), the 
author, an old Texas pioneer, tells the simple love story of a 
young girl living on the Pedernales River. The little book was 
published in San Antonio in 1926 (Texas Free Press Publish- 
ing Company). 

The most prolific, the most talented, of contemporary prose- 
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writers in Texas is undoubtedly Clara Palacios.® All of Mrs. 
Palacios’ novels but one, Wer bin Ich? (Who Am I[?), which was 
published in Leipzig, appeared in the Austin Wochenblatt. A 
sketch of the author (by the writer of this survey) appeared in 
a German literary review, Die Literatur, and was published in 
translation for Bunker's Monthly (now Texas Monthly) by Prof. 
R. T. House of Oklahoma University. 

In her prose writings in contrast to much of her poetry, Mrs. 
Palacios is a stern realist. The characters which she portrays 
with great vividness are of English, German, and Mexican an- 
cestry, or they are new-comers from other states, from Europe, 
or from Mexico. German and Mexican folklore and national 
customs play an important part in her writings. The back- 
ground of her novels is laid in Austin County exclusively. 

The following novels and short stories by Walter Gray (Mrs. 
Palacios) were published in the Wochenblatt: 

Teckels Meisterstueck (Teckel’s Masterpiece) 

Die Sylvesterfeier (The New Year’s Eve Celebration) 

Die Liese (Lizzie) 

“Inseid Informehschen” (Inside Information) 

Der Russische Graf (The Russian Count) 

Der boehmische Vetter (The Bohemian Count) 

Das Ungetuem auf Gummiraedern (The Monster on Rubber 
Wheels ) 

Das Radio (The Radio) 

Herr Naumann (Mr. Naumann) 

Der tote Mann von Del Monte (The Dead Man from Del Monte) 

Der Compadre (The Compadre) 

Der Compadre, which is being translated into the English 
language by the author of this survey, is based on the Mexican 
interpretation of the duties of a “compadre,” or, in this specific 
instance, on the correct attitude of a compadre toward the mother 
of the child to whom he is sponsor (compadre). The hero of the 
story was asked to be compadre to the child of friends, a Mexican 
man and his American wife. The father dies and the young 
Mexican feels that his love for the widow, his compadre, is de- 
veloping into passion. Although he realizes that in leaving the 
home of the widow, who, he believes, returns his affection, he 


*Pseudonym, Walther Gray. 
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will cause her great grief and rob her of the only stay she has, 
the young Mexican disappears. He might overcome obstacles or 
break any statute law in order to gain his beloved, but the stern 
traditional law of his race that pertains to the relationship be- 
tween “compadre” and “comadre” he dare not break. It is most 
sacred. The American widow, knowing nothing of this powerful 
unwritten moral law, suffers keenly over the apparent faithlessness 
of one on whom she has come to rely. The development of a 
happy ending to this seemingly hopeless situation forms the 
theme of the story. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XIII 


Wednesday the 2d February 1842 very hard Rain last night. 
keeps on raining to day— wrote a very long letter this morning 
to Mrs Silverberg of Canton, very severe Showers of Rain and 
gusts of wind during the day had to mend Fences eta. Bennett 
Blake Commenced Boarding with me at $20 per month. 

Thursday the 3d rain during the night, Clar this morning, 
Settled to day with (the widow) Carmel Mora the Owner of the 
Stone House paid her nine Dollars which is the Ballance I owed 
her up to this day, gave up my Power of attorney I retain the 
lower end Room of the Stone House till I see Juan Mora who is 
now the agent. Eastern mail arrived but brought nothing from 
beyond San Augustin, 

Friday the 4th February 1842 weather cleared of last night 
Cold north wind this morning. planted trees before breakfast 
went up to the Office. Juan Mora the Husband of Maria del 
Carmel Mora who in presence yesterday of Bennett Blake gave up 
all her power and interest to the said Juan Mora to the half of 
the Stone House, this day in the presence of James Smith Bennett 
Blake, J. H. Holland, and Mr Hollingsworth made a bargain with 
me to let me have the East small Room on the lower ground of 
the Stone House at two dollars & fifty cents per month untill the 
first of January 1843 next ensuing I, having paid up till the 1st of 
February presento, Mr Bennett Blake at the same time rented the 
half of the Middle Room at $5.00 pr month till the 1st of January 
1843. 

Saturday the 5th Cold last night, bright day to day— nothing 
of interest occurred. Grog Shops all Shutt up no Cash Credit very 
Sick, held Court to day on a very intricate case, not decided yet 
Lodge met tonight affiliated Taliaferro made my report to the 
[lodge ]** as its representative in the Grand Lodge of the Republic 


38For local lodge Sterne uses a Masonic symbol, for the interpretation 
of which I am indebted to Mr. H. F. McDonald, P. M., and Secretary of 
Hill City Lodge, No. 456, A. F. and A. M., Austin, Texas. 
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Sunday the 6th February 1842 Cloudy warm weather. the mail 
from the west arrived, Mr Hall the Subcontractor informed me he 
would not carry said mail any longer, and went away with the 
mail, I wrote immidiatly to John G. Berry to send some one to 
take the mail to Cincinnatti next week, he (Mr. Berry) and a Mr 
Mason being the real contractors, wrote to Davison of Panola 
County, Contractor of Route No 5 about the difficulty between 
the arrival and Departure of the mails on route No 3 & No 5 
and urging the great necessity I am under to go in Strict Con- 
fermity with the Law on the Subject, Communicated the actual 
distracted situation of our mail routes (as above stated) to the 
general Post office Department, send (or had ready to send) a 
Petition recommending the establishment of a Post Office at 
Shawnee Town on the Roard to Marshall crossing at John Wall- 
ings’s on the Sabine. 

Monday the 7th of February cold fair weather wrote a letter 
to J. P. Border & to A. A. George of Shelby County before day- 
light this morning, send off Eastern mail at the usual Hour did 
not decide the Case of Reddin vs Ferriss & Durst not being satis- 
fied about the law. on next Saturday will make my decision, rented 
the Part belonging to Ma del Carmel Mora of the upper part of 
the Stone House being the one half, as chairman of a committee 
of Milam Lodge till the first of January 1843 for 24 twenty four 
dollars pr year payable quarterly commencing on the Ist of 
January last; all the repairs we (the masonic fraternity make on 
said Rooms are at our own expense Nathan wade & John Noblitt 
were present and called upon to witness the contract between said 
Mora & myself, Reddin commenced to fix the front gallery of my 
House to day, 

Tuesday the Sth Cold weather, frost last night, nothing of 
consequence happened during the day, a rumor is afloat that Gel 
Houston is dead, hope it is not so as we surely would be in a much 
wors fix than we are now (so far as a President is concerned ) 

Wednesday the 9th Cold, frost last night, ninety negroes 
passed trough to day belonging to a Mr Runnels of Mississippi 
probably the Ex governor— Mr Gibson arrived from Natchitochez 

Thursday the 10th Weather moderate, many People in Town 
to day held an Election for County Clerk & Coroner Orton got the 


most votes here (55) 144 votes given in here, mail arrived from 
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East received a Letter from J. P. Border in answer to one of 
mine of 7th inst. also one from Mason & Berry mail contractors 
for route No 3, Nacogdo. & Cincinnatti, to get a rider offering 
to let the ballance of this year for $500, The Letter received from 
3order informs me that I can not get a negro by the way of hiring 
one, nor will Garner let Mr Scurry have one, he (Garner) having 
purchased a farm which he is going to cultivate 

Fryday the 11th of February 1842 rain last night, north wind 
and Rain all day. Capt English & myself entered into an arrange- 
ment to collect a debt due by Henry Rueg to Marvin & Trask New 
York, all the profits arising from that arrangement to be equaly 
divided between us, (I would not [have] had anything to do in 
this affair, but I know Rueg owes the monay about $3000 honestly 
and the Land he has in this Country he has in a manner abandoned 
so if the debt is paid with his Lands, he will no doubt consider 
it a good come of) therefore all I can make in this transaction is 
honest gain— 

Saturday the 12th Rain last night, Continues Raining with 
very Cold north wind, cleared at 12, in the afternoon Jackson Gray- 
son was Committed to jail for Killing John Cayson, Mr Gibson 
left here, Mr Scurry is also gone to San Augustin— Northern 
mail, nothing new in it 

Sunday the 13th fair weather frost last night send off north- 
ern mail nothing new. a Mr Dupree from Georgia Passed trough 
to day with 96 negroes,— hurrah for Texas! 

Monday the 14th Cold Clear weather, all hands on the planta- 
lion have bad colds, owing to the sudden change of the weather. 
send off the western mail by Thomas Hubert on account of Berry & 
Mason, became pt rsonaly responsible for the payment of his Bill 
at the different places he stops at, for which Col John G. Berry & 
Mr Mason are responsible to me. Jackson Grayson was brought 
before Judge Hart Justice Blake & myself on a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, was released but immidiately recommitted to the Coustody 
of the Sheriff for Examination, took down Statements of the 
Witnesses adjourned till 6 P. M. Met in the upper part of the 
Stone House gave my decision to permit the accused to be bailed 
1000%, went home left them hammering away at it. quien sabe. 


Tuesday the 15th mild fair weather in the morning with wind 


in the Evening. Jackson Grayson was admitted to Bail in the 
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Sum of $1500 news from Austin by Judge Hansford who is here 
to day, the County has been divided, but know not how— no 
Supreme Court here, the whole court is removed to Washington, 
a Holland minister arrived at Austin with Mr. Hamilton, the 
late loan Commissioner Holmes is elected Clerk of the County 
Court— 

Wednesday the 16 February 1842 Cold weather last night, 
was very sick all night with Sore troath, very sick to day, was 
obliged to [go] up Town, and this Evening my pains are aug- 
mented genl Henderson of San Augustin arrived, brought a Letter 
to me from W. R. Scurry Esqr. he informs me he can not get a 
negro for me, if he does not, I shall be in a bad fix for planting 
this year. 

Thursday the 17 Cold, with a strong East wind, very sick last 
night, much better this Evening, did not leave my Room all day, 
our Son Placide Rusk’s is four years old to day 

Fryday the 18th Cloudy and a little rain early this morning, 
cleared with a very strong S. W. wind all day, N. wind at dark, 
went to the office Eastern mail arrived brought nothing from the 
U.S. the Red lander of to day gives a description of a tremendous 
large meeting which took place at the arcade in New Orleans 
urging upon the government of the U. S. to commence Hostilities 
at once against Mexico for the outrages committed and insults 
heaped upon american citizens who were in the Santa fé expedition 
as amateur travelers. and the treatment of the American Consul 
and murder of American Citizens at Santa fé— translated the ac- 
count Book of Martin Rumpff deed at the request of Oscar Engle- 
dow the administrator— for which he owes me $4.00 

Saturday the 19th fair cold weather, Brown our Represent- 
ative to Congress returned, did not see him, Mail from galvez- 
ton & Austin, not much news, no more than we knew before we 
are however in my opinion near a Crisis, should Mexico persevere 
in her outrageous career towards us, and some of the Citizens of 
the U. S. who were with the Santa fé Expedition a war with 
Mexico must be inevitable, which no doubt will result in the an- 
exation of Texas to the U.S. bought 15 Blls Corn from a Mr 
Thos. J. Moore at $3.00 per BIL! and glad to get it at that! re- 
ceived also 3 Blls and one Bushel of Corn from B. Blake at 


$12.00 
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Sunday the 20th cold clear weather, every thing in Town looks 
dead, hired 4 negroes to make a fence round the School House, 
Ricd Parmalee arrived from Natchitochez to day, have not seen 
him yet. 

Monday february 21st 1482 weather same as yesterday— Send 
off western and Eastern mails, wrote to the P. M. at Douglass, 
and Cincinatti Col Potter Senator from Red River, Col Smith the 
Representative from Fannin, general Hunt, & Mr De Morse arrived 
from Austin, Mr Demorse is going to publish a Paper at Clarks- 
ville Red River County, judging of the man as I have heard those 
who know him well speak of him, I am satisfied the Paper, will 
be a very respectable one, Judge Mills— the Judge elect of the 
%th Judicial District, and General Henderson, also arrived— 
Judge Mills & Col Potter took Tea with me mr Worthman arrived 
from Crockett brought a Bag!!! full of newspapers, which could 
not be brought in the mail— 

Tuesday the 22d Cold this morning, moderated in the Evening 
Messrs Potter, Demorse & Smith still here, Judge Mills left for 
San Augustin, nothing transpired of consequence to day 

Wednesday the 23d Cold morning, warm day, moderate with 
South wind in the Evening. Wm. R. Scurry returned from San 
Augustin without a negro as he promised!!! Bluford Mitchel 
had to give Security in the Sum of $1500.00 to keep the Peace 
towards James Sims the Judge of Probate granted me temporary 
Letters of administration on the Estate of Wm B. Cabble decd till 
a regular Administrator can be appointed, got by this— two Stout 
negroes in my possession, till the next probate Court, gave Bond 
& Security for $3000.00 for the Keeping of said Property as I would 
my own.— after all this, it is very lucky inasmuch as I have been 
so much disappointed by Mr Scurry, Potter, Demorse & Smith 
left for Red River, Worthman left for Crockett— More Bustle in 
Town to day when usual worket in the garden four Hours to day, 
gave my contract with J. Ygnacio Ybarbo’s Heirs to be recorded 
in the Clerk’s office— 

Thursday the 24th weather moderate— worked hard in the 
garden till 11 A. M. planted Corn eta let Roberts have Douglass 
field for next year for the purpose of cultivating it, Eastern 
mail to day, nothing new. Col Berry of San Augustin came in 
Town this Evening & went out to Col Tipp’s dont know his busi- 
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ness— received the field notes of the Santos Tract of Land from 
Hill. Plat making out by Mr Nelson 

Fryday the 25 February 1842 Cold nights warm days— settled 
with Gel Rusk, for postage paid me $12.00 in an Order on John 
Durst, Leander E. Tipps was nominated Deputy collector for this 
County Houston, & Burnett, went his Security in a Bond of 
$5000.00. I know he is honest— 

Saturday the 26th weather moderate, J. R. Clute in town, 
told him that I considered our trade about the exchanging land 
on the Moral as null and void, because his land is mortgaged to 
Joseph F. Lewis, Clute says he will make me a clear Title to it— 
nous verrons— Justice Court, mail from the west nothing very 
particularly new. 

Sunday the 27th Send off Red River mail, an arrangement 
making to have a Ball at my House the 2d March 1842 being the 
Sixth aniversary of Texas Independence,— very warm weather to 
day, got my Petition against Wm & J. J. Simpson ready to send 
to San Augustin to morrow, to obtain the District Judges Order 
eta Send the Papers to J. P. Border to attend to for me 

Monday the 28th fine pleasant weather— send off Eastern & 
western mails, wrote to P. Maste of Cincinnatti respecting the ar- 
rival of mail on Route No. 2. Send the Petition & Documents for 
an Injunction to prevent Wm Simson & John J. Simpson from 
working on a Tract of Land granted to Jose Ygnacio Ybarbo 2 
Leagues East of this place at present occupied by M. L. Patton my 
Tenant— an Hour after having send the Papers eta was informed 
that an amicable arrangement had taken place between Patton & 
Simpson— good— Probate Court met, obtained longer time (at 
the discretion of the Court) to Settle the Estate of James Ogilvy 
& Patricio de Torres decd also handed in the Reports of the Com- 
missioners who were nominated to divide the Land between the 
Heirs of Jose Flores (or Clita Flores) and the division of the 
Land on the Loco between Manuel Santos Coy’s Heirs & D. Lacy 
& myself as Assignees of Ygnacio de los Santos Coy which were 
ordered to be placed upon the Records of the Court.— gave a 
Power of attorney to J. B. Reed, to collect all the property be- 
longing to the Estate of Wm B. Cable decd and report the same 
to me, in conformity with the Law— 

Tuesday March the 1st very warm Sultry weather, looks like 
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Rain—first day of Spring. Peach Trees all in Blossom vegeta- 
tion very forward, preparing for Ball to morrow night, all day the 
House was full of Beutifull Ladies helping to make Cakes. All 
right, if it was not for the sight of the Divine part of Creation all 
would bea . . . [blank] in the History of the life of man— 
Now is this not a gallant Speach for a man of 42. purchased a 
House & two lots the former property of Nat Norriss for a debt 
due the Estate of James Ogilvy of $550.00 property sold for $133.% 
Cash the money is not near enough to pay for Boarding eta 

Wednesday the 2d March Warm, Cloudy weather, Eugenia 
is 13 years old, had the Ball contemplated, was well attended a 
Mrs. Shaw (a widow) a fine looking woman, Mr. and Mrs Berry 
stopped with us all night, the day passed off very, very! very!! 
dull!!! the general derangement of the financial affairs of the 
Country are such as to trow a damper on all things _ Ball was 
a fine one broke up at day break— on 

Thursday the 3d warm Cloudy but no rain— got up early in 
the morning, worket in the garden all day, Sold my double bar- 
relled gun to Radford Berry, for a note of 30$ on J. S. Roberts, 
and twenty Barrills of Corn to be delivered here, next October, 
the Eastern Mail arrived but brought nothing new. 

Fryday the 4th a little rain last night, beutifull warm weather 
all day, worked nearly all day in the garden planting Corn eta went 
up Town in the afternoon late, saw Mr Gould from San Augustin, 
Mr. Wm R. Scurry who has boarded with us, for about three 
months left for the Red River Counties without telling any of the 
family good bye dont know the Reason, unless he was not well 
pleased with his Landlord, or probably the bad fare he got— I 
like the young man, but if such are his ways, I am sure that I shall 
not like them Poverty is no shame, and does not lower a man in 
ny estimation but promises a man Knows he can not perform do 
lower him sure. 

Saturday the 5th March Cold night, & very warm day— all day 
at work in the garden, Corn planting eta feel much fatigued, 
C. M. Gould dined with us to day, Red River & western mails ar- 
rived— western mail arrived so late & was so large that I posponed 





opening it till to morrow morning 
Sunday the 6th warm cloudy weather— opened mail at day 
light this morning nothing new of a very particular nature received 
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2 Letter from Mrs. Silverberg canton miss about some Land eta 
Also one from Madame Lacombe a ligitimate Daughter of J. B. 
Casenau, whishing me to attend to her part of the Estate of her 
Father, to enter into an amicable arrangement with Tyler who has 
posession of all the Estate, no news yet from Gel morgan 

Monday the 7th fine cool weather send off western & Hastern 
mail wrote to gel Post office Department how I am to do after the 
1st April next, respecting the collecting of Postage in Silver on 
Letters remaining on hand or received after date of 1st April, 
which may have been mailed in March—Worket nearly all day in 
the gardens negro woman Sick— Doctor Starr seen her, gave Pills, 
& Castor Oil,— news was received pr Mr. Wilder, from the North 
that Col Bob. Potter & Mat Sims are killed by a man called Old 
Rose— not ascertained possitively, but generaly belived, wrote 
to John P. Border about Mr DeMorse, the Editor of the Northern 
Standard to be printed at Clarksville or Napoleon to advocate the 
interest of the People on Red River 

Tuesday the 8th weather same as yesterday— Mr Blake left 
for Montgomery County & probably to Houston & galveston ex- 
pects to overtake Charles chevallier who left here a few days ago, 
send by Mr Bl{a]ke (or Chevallier) in case Blake dont go to Gal- 
vezton) an Order on Wm Pierpont for the note of $500.00 on S. B. 
F ves, Capt of the Steam Boat Ned Burleson, given to me in 1237 
for Land, gave either of said gentlemen plenary power to act in 
the matter as if the note was their own property— Father Mat— 
the old Priest 103 Years old, died to day, he was a resident of this 
place since 1772 his real name is Juan Jose Medina— he was the 
oldest Mexican in this part of Texas— I know his History of 
which something shall appear hereafter in the Redlander— 

Wednesday March the 9th 1842 warm dry weather, are very 
much in want of Rain, Times getting worse & worse every day 
Ten dollars now is as much an object as one Hundred were some 
few years ago, how the People of this County can get the nesces- 
saries of life till next fall god only knows, a perfect Barrier is 
placed now between the introduction of even the Staff of Life 
(Bacon & flour because those who have the fortune to raise monay 
enough to purchase a little at Natchitochez, have not the means 
to pay the duties on them, (Glorious change! hurrah for Texas, 
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and its Independence and god take to his holy keeping its Law 
givers— 

Thursday the 10th March warm, still no rain— nothing new— 
mail arrived from East, worked nearly all day in the garden feel 
well after the days fatigue, Mr. Woodruff of the firm of Turner & 
Woodruff of New Orleans and Michael Colgan passed trough here 
to day in a hurry, did not stop but a very short time 

Friday the 11th warn in the morning after noon a sudden 
north wind blowing very cold, with a little rain, god knows which 
way the wind will turn before morning as it is we stand a fair 
chance to loose all our early labor in the garden gave to Simon 
Wiess my Headright League Title to have it recorded in Liberty 
County, the Original County in which said Land was Originaly 
Located I send previously a Certified Copy of my Headright Title 
to Jasper thinking it in that County I never heard any thing from 
it since I sent it down, & am afraid some rascality has been done 
by someone, at least my not hearing of my Title makes me belive 
so at least. 

Saturday the 12th Cold no rain, no frost— but cold enough to 
freese— mail from Red River corroborates the news that Col Bob 
Potter is killed, mail from west brings news of Bexar being 
taken by the Mexican forces under General Vasques all hands are 
in a hub bub about it, the news is to be belived, but I would not 
go to much trouble to raise the militia, was I general untill further 
news— Gel Jas Smith has been send for, gave the despatches to 
be copied by Nelson & . . . [blank] 

Sunday the 13th March 1842 last night wind turned Eastward 
very fine rain all day, send off Northern mail send the despatches 
received yesterday to Gel Rusk Clarksville Genl Smith is in Town, 
he send Orders to the different Cols of Regiments to be in readi- 
ness for any emergency we are on the qui vive expecting every 
minute to hear from the west pr Express if any thing realy serious 


is going on 
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